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Memorabilia. 


GIR Walter Raleigh the younger underwent 
something like a religious conversion 
when he first realised that there was more in 
Johnson than in Boswell: ‘‘ We come to 
cleser quarters with Johnson in the best 
pages of The Rambler than in the most bril- 
liant of the conversations recalled by Bos- 
well,”’ 

The opposite is only just not true of Car- 
lyle. But certainly the true Carlyle—the 
humane, the humorous, the involuntarily 
pathetic Carlyle—is in his Boswells, in every- 
oe—Browning, for instance—who has re- 
counted any scrap of his conversation ; so that 
when we have, with them, sat at his tea-table 
or his fireside, we are tempted to ask, “‘ What 
is there to go to the bookshelves for?’ Of 
course there is a great deal, if one has a prin- 
ciple of selection—a principle of selection 
which impels one to slip out of the door at the 
moment Carlyle moves towards the pulpit. 

Inevitably then Carlyle had at least one 
Boswell who not only is not a disciple but who 
Boswellizes at once from an affection for the 
man and from a fervent purpose to recover us 
from any discipleship to him. Henry James 
pere is quite open and frank about this : 

These reminiscences . . . will tend, I hope and am 
sure, to enhance the great personal prestige Carlyle 
enjoyed during life; for I cherish the most affec- 
tionate esteem for his memory, and could freely 
say or do nothing to wound that sentiment in any 
honest human breast. At the same time, I cannot 
doubt that the proper effect of much that I have 
to say will be to lower the estimation many persons 
have formed of Carlyle as a man of ideas. And 
this I should not be sorry for. Ideas are too 
divinely important to derive any consequence from 

persons who maintain them... I think 
Carlyle’s admirers, at least his distant admirers, 
generally mistook the claim he made upon atten- 
tion... They insisted upon finding him a philo- 























sopher; but he was only and consummately a man 
of genius. They had the fatuity to deem him a 
great teacher; but he never avouched himself to 
be anything but a great critic. 

I intend no disparagement of Carlyle’s moral 
qualities, in saying that he was almost sure finally 
to disappoint one’s admiration, 


And he is quite elear about the harm that 
Carlyle’s disciple did him: 


the heartless people who hang, for their own 
private ends, upon the skirts of every pronounced 
man of genius, and do their best by stimulating his 
vanity to.make him feel himself a god. 

He tells three good stories of how Carlyle 
was amused with those who came to him with 
gratitude for the help they had found in his 
writings, or for direction.-how they might put 
his teachings into effect, or to enlist his help 
in doing so. He evaded them, bamboozled 
them, laughed over them afterwards with his 
wifé and other masculine minds. And James 
comments : 


Carlyle was full of glee in recounting [one such} 
exploit, and his laugh was like the roar of a moun- 
tain brook when the snow melts in spring... It 
is capital fun, I admit, and I enjoyed Carlyle’s 
enjoyment of it in this light as much as anybody 
could... Of course he has a perfect right to 
be what he is... I only insist that he has no 
manner of right to be reported to us in a [alse 
light, as we shall thereby lose the lesson which 
legitimately accrues to us from his immense 
personality. 


Then what was this man of genius who was 
not philosophic and had nothing to teach? 
He was an artist. 


Moral force was the deity of Carlyle’s unscru- 
pulous worship, — the force of unprincipled, irre- 
sponsible will; and he was willing to glorify every 
historic vagabond, such as Danton or Mirabeau, - 
in whom that quality reigned supreme. . . 

having an immense eye for colour, an 
immense genius for scenic effect, he seized with 
avidity upon every crazy, time-stained, dishonoured 
rag of personality that still fluttered in the breeze 
of history, and lent itself to his magical tissues. . . 

It always seemed to me that Carlyle valued truth 
and good as a painter does his pigments,—not for 
what they are in themselves, but for the effects they 
lend themselves to in the sphere of production. . . 

This Boswell reports his pseudo-Johnson at 
delightful length, but he has his own idea of 
the value of what he reports: 


Carlyle was, in truth, a hardened declaimer. He 
talked in a way vastly to tickle his auditors, and 
his enjoyment of their amusement was lively 
enough to sap his own intellectual integrity. . . 

. . . he talks so well and writes so well that it 
can hardly escape being all swallowed up in talk 
or writing; and he would regard you as a bore of 
the largest calibre if, talking in the same sense 
with him, you yet did not confine yourself to. talk, 
but went on to organize your ideas in some appro- 
priate action. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


PIOZZI ON THRALE. 


GOOD account of the suppression of proper 
names in Johnson’s letters to Mrs. Thrale, 
made by Mrs, Piozzi for her edition of them, 
and of Samuel Lysons’s probable share in the 
pious work, will be found in Mr. J. L. 
Clifford’s ‘ Life’ of that lady.1 My concern 
is with the attempts made by her, some years 
later, to restore the names, for her own in- 
formation or amusement, in her copy of the 
book, The credibility of this evidence for the 
text may be judged in various ways. It is 
natural to inquire first at what date or dates 
the supplements were made and secondly 
whether she relied on her memory or looked 
at the originals, which she had preserved, and 
in which the erasures were, and are, often 
legible with certainty or probability. 

The book was at one time in the possession 
of Mr. Hugh Tregaskis, who caused a type- 
written list to be made of Mrs. Piozzi’s notes, 
with careful references to Birkbeck Hill’s 
edition. The copy which he gave me I later 
compared with the orginal, and found it sub- 
stantially accurate. 

(1) Dates of the Supplements 

Hill 306. J. refers to Mrs. Salusbury’s im- 
pending death; H. L, P.’s note was written 
‘*40 years after the Event,’’ that is 1813. 

* 1.186 (1788). A note on one of H. L. P.’s own 
letters refers to Beattie’s ‘ Life.’ This was 

published in 1806. 

386. The note is dated 1803. 

1.302. The note is dated 1812. 

477. ‘‘ I saw little George [Langton] at Bath 
in the Spring of 1812.” 

486. A reference to ‘‘ Cecilia Margaret Mos- 
tyn.’’ Cecilia Thrale married in 1795, 

543, The note is dated 1810. 

549. Queeney ‘‘ is now Baroness Keith and 
has a daughter.”’ Q.’s daughter was born 
in 1809. 

662. Sophia Thrale ‘‘now Mrs. Merrick 
Hoare.”’ Sophia was married in 1807. 

663. A note is dated 1803. 

837. The note is dated 1803. 

It looks therefore as if the notes were made 


1 Chapter xiv. 





























































at three or four times—in 1803, 1810, 1812 
and perhaps 1813, In 1813 Mrs. Piozzi was 
72, and her retentive (though never very 
exact) memory may have begun to fail, 


(2) Did she consult the originals? 


I have noticed only one place in which it 
is certain or even probable that she did 49, 
This is 851, where she alters Johnson’s open- 
ing ‘‘ Dearest Madam ’’to ‘ Dearest Lady.” 
That she neglected to look at the MSS., and 
was content to guess, sometimes even to record 
that she had forgotten, suggests either an 
excess of confidence in her powers of reeon- 
struction, or a certain indifference—perhaps 
something of both. She may, however, have 
thought that her erasures were too thorough 
—some of them are—to be still legible. 


(3) Evidence of Samuel Lysons 


I come now to another objective test. 
Samuel Lysons was in effect the editor of the 
book. His copy, now in Lord Harmsworth’s 
possession, contains proof-sheets of certain 
letters which were ultimately cancelled. It 
contains also supplements by Lysons, which 
are of course, independent of Mrs. Piozzi’s, 
and some of which are demonstrably made by 
reference to, at least from recollection of, the 
originals. I note in particular 
482, The print records that Boswell ‘‘ paid 

another visit, I think, to. . ., before he 

went home.’’ Lysons reads “ paid another 
visit, I think, to Mrs. Rudd, before he went 
home to his own deary.”’ 

Apart from this picturesque example, 
inspection of the list printed below shows that 
Lysons’s supplements have, in general, a closer 
resemblance to Johnson’s idiom, and even to 
his spelling, than Mrs. Piozzi’s. The fact, 
moreover, that Lysons was less familiar than 
she with ancient history creates a presumption 
that he wrote his notes after a more recent 
reading, if not with the originals actually 
open before him. 


(4) Evidence of the Originals 


Some of Mrs. Piozzi’s erasures amount to 
obliteration; not infrequently she pasted 4 
piece of paper over the word to be concealed; 
she even used ‘‘salts of lemon.” But far 
oftener she was content with horizontal strokes 
which, deleting the main body, leave tips 0 
‘‘ascenders’’ and tails of ‘‘ descenders” 
plainly visible. These, with the length of the 
erasure, sometimes enable one to say that 4 
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word was probably this, and oftener enable 
one to say that it was certainly not that. 


In the list following I give, under Hill’s 
numbers (1) the text of 1788; (2) H. L. P.’s 
supplement ; (3) Lysons’s supplement ; (4) the 
reading of the MS. if it has been seen and 
read, For convenience I italicize those of 
Hl. L. P.’s which seem to be confuted by the 
manuscript. 

It would take me too far to discuss all the 
problems the solution of which depends on 
context or intrinsic probability. But a few 
passages invite comment. My conclusion in 
general is that though most of (Mrs. Piozzi’s 
recollections or guesses are correct, she was too 
easily satisfied. Her character for accuracy 
is not enhanced by this piece of evidence. 


262, Johnson writes that Miss Langton ‘‘ does 
not design to renew our conversations when 
I condescend to visit them, after... 
gets up.” H. L. P.’s supplement ‘‘ Lucy 
Porter,” though Hill independently con- 
curs, seems a very bad shot. Lucy Porter’s 
“setting up” at Lichfield could have no 
possible connexion with Johnson’s visiting 
the Langtons in Lincolnshire or in London. 
Johnson wrote ‘‘ Lady (. . .)”’ and we need 
not doubt that he named Bennet Langton’s 
wife, Lady Rothes. 

552. In the autumn of 1777 the Thrales went 
to Brighton taking Dr. Burney with them. 
Johnson wrote from Ashbourne, 27 Septem- 
ber: ‘‘I wish you well; B—— and all.” 
The MS. seems to show B(. . .)y, which we 
can readily fill out. Yet H.L.P.’s gloss is 
“Baretti.”” It was a year earlier—July 
1776—that Baretti had left her house for 
ever, It is perhaps surprising that she 
should not remember that he was not of 
the party at Brighton. 

645. Nov. 1779. Johnson is reluctant to 
believe that B—— has lost a very large sum 











gambling. H. L. P.’s gloss is ‘‘ Dick 
Burke.’’ But the word in the MS., though 
it seems to begin with B, is too long for 
Burke. If, as seems likely, Johnson wrote 
‘* Beauclerc,’’ Lysons in.confirmed. 

658, April 1780. “ You and Mrs. must 
keep Mrs. —— about you, and try to make 
a wit of her.”” H, L. P. supplies ‘‘ Mon- 
tague’’ and ‘‘ Byron.’‘ Now the letters of 
this period are full of Mrs. Byron’s 
domestic calamities, by which she is des 
cribed as almost distraught. Johnson wrote 
‘** Montague ”’ and ‘ Cotton.” 

664. A few days later Mrs, Byron is cast for 
another part, Johnson is urging Mrs. 
Thrale to visit Southwark to look after her 
husband’s interest in the election. ‘Can 
you appoint Mrs. governess?’’ Here 
the MS. is not available; but Lysons’s 
‘* Montague ’’ seems more likely than 
H, L. P.’s * Bypon.” 








679. A few weeks later, just after the Gor- 
don Riots, ‘‘ —— called on Friday at Mrs. 
Gardiner’s . . . and told her, that she had 


herself too much affliction within doors, to 
take much notice of the disturbances with- 
out.”’ H,L. P. once more puts Mrs. Byron 
into the breach. Now Admiral John Byron 
married Sophia Trevannion. It does not 
seem very likely that a Cornish lady wouid 
be hobnobbing with the widow of Snow Hill. 
The MS. is again to seek; but Lysons’s 
candidate, Lady Lade, was a City mer- 
chant’s widow, and seems more in the pic- 
ture. 


I have not mentioned Malone’s copy, which 
I have seen, nor Baretti’s copy, which is in the 
British Museum, and was used by Hill. 
Malone was a shrewd guesser, but had no in- 
side knowledge, Baretti had a great deal of 
inside knowledge up. to the date of the rup- 
ture; but his judgment was so distorted by 
passion that it cannot be relied upon. 


Hill 1788 eee i, FE . Lysons MS. 
249 L— Langton Langton Langton 
262 Miss——» Langton Langton not legible 
Spier Lucy Porter Lady legible 
%63 Miss _ Langton Langton Langton 
280 SirT—— Thomas Thomas Thomas 
Mr. B——__ Bridge an Bridge 
%5 Sir —— Thomas Thomas Thomas 
the ——s Plumbes — not legible 
204 Mr. K—— Keep — not seen 
300 A—— Alexander Alexander Alexander 
304 C—_ Cumberland Colman Colman 
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Hill = 1788 Hub, P. Lysons MS. 
M—— Murphy Murphy Murphy 
G— Garrick Garrick Garrick 
§—— Stevens Stevens Steevens 
#8 Mr: —— Thrale Thrale 
Miss —— Plumbe — probably Fanny 
Mr. —— Plumbe aes not read 
308 Mr, T— Thrale Thrale Thrale 
F—_— Fanny Fanny Fanny 
Mr. R——_——siRiice Rice Rice 
310 —— Nesbitt Nesbit not legible 
Mr. —— Plumbe not legible 
Mr. —— Evans Evans not legible 
311 N—— Nesbitt Nesbit Nesbitt 
— Dr. Thomas — Dr, (perhaps Thomas) 
— Fanny Fanny Fanny 
smagpiae Scrase my Master 
326 —— and —— —— Sir Alex: and Sir Alexander and Lady Mac. 
Lady Macdonald donald 
— Sir Alex. Sr Alexander Sir Alexander 
Macdonald 
337 Mrs. B Boswell Boswell Boswel 
— Rice Rice Rice 
Sir —— Thomas Thomas Thomas 
v— Vansittart Vansittart Vansittart 
— Sir Alexander Sir Alexander Sir Alexander 
—— Boswell Boswell Boswel 
386 —— Carter Carter Carter 
390 Mr. M@— Montagu Montague Montague 
Miss —— Jefferies Jeffreys Jefferies 
395 L— Langton — Langton 
B— Boswell Boswell Boswel 
— Carter Carter Carter 
— Betsy Cumyns —— Betsy 
C—. Chandler Chandler Chandler 
T— Twis Twiss 
w— Wraxall Wraxall Wraxal 
401 Mr. C— Coulson Colson not seen 
405 Lewes in Sussex —— not seen 
407 Mrs. D—— D’Avenant — not legible 
408 Miss A—— Adey Adey Adey 
409 Lady—— = Smith Smith Smith 
Miss A—— Adey Adey Adey 
411 s Rices —. not seen 
Mies Seward — not seen 
416 ’s Dr. Delap Delap Dr. Delap 
418 Mr. —— Green Green Green. 
Mr. L—— Langley Langley Langley 
Mr, —— and Murphy Langley Mr. © (%p..*. .) 
Garrick the doctor the Doctor 
Mr. S— 
and Lady Scrase Scrase 
L—_ Lade Lade almost certainly Scrase and Lade 
420 B i Baretti Baretti not read 
Bi Baretti Baretti not read 
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AD ae Lysons 
Lester 
Sir Lynch Cotton Sir Lynch 
Langton Langton 
Boswell 
Little George George 
Boswell Boswell 
Woodward —— 
Harrington —— 
Boswell Boswell 
Mrs, Rudd Mrs. Rudd 
Taylor the Doctor 
= Wood 
—-- Green 
Harrington Harrington 
Doctor Taylor — 
Doctor Taylor —— 
Pitches —. 
Whitbread Cator 
Sir John Lade — 
Lady Lade Lady Lade 
Langton ae 
Myddelton Myddelton 
Lady Lade Lady Lade 
Langley Langley 
Secon Boswell 
— Seward 
Rothes — 
Percy vies 
Sir John Lade Sir J. Lade 
Baretti Burney 
Langton — 
Dr. Taylor and 
his beasts — 
wae Lucan 
Poole Pool 
Burney Burney 
Sir John Lade — 
Burney — 
Streatfield Streatfield 
Streatfield Streatfield 
Greville Greville 
“*T forget ’’ 
Burney — 
Streatfield 
D’ Avenant Davenant 
Burney Burney 
Young Strahan Geo: Strahan 
Scrase Scrase 
Perkins Perkins 
Cumberland Cumberland 
Burney Burney 
Delap Delap 
Burney Burney 


Dr, Burney 





Dr, Burney 


MS. 


not legible 
Sir L( ?ynch) 
Langton 

not legible 
George 

not seen 
Woodward 
Harrington 
not seen 

not seen 

the Doctor 
Wood 

Green 
Harington 
not seen 

not seen 
Pitches 

not seen 
Probably S (.. 
not seen 

not seen 

not legible 
BG.) 

not legible 
Boswel 
Seward 

J’s own dash 
J’s own dash 
Sir John 
Prob, Bi. . .)y 
not legible 


not legible 
not legible 
not legible 
not seen 
Sir John 
mM. . oy 
Stratfield 
Stratfield 


almost certainly Greville 


Byron 
Burney 
not legible 
Davenant 
Burney 
George Strahan 
Scrase 

Perkins 
Cumberland 
Burney 
Delap 
Burney 

Dr. Burney 
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Burneys 
Burney, ye Dr. 
Fanny 
Cumberland 
Burke 

Sir Philip 
Byron 

““T forget ’’ 
Burney 
Cumberland 
Cumberland 
Dick Burke 
Scrase 
Byron 
Byron 
Fanny Burney 
Lawrence 
Dr. Burney 
Montagu 
Byron 
Mulso 
Walmsley 
“‘T forget ’’ 
Byron 
Evans 
Perkins 
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Mr. P—— Perkins 
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s—— Shelley 

18 Mr. C— Crutchley 
Mr. P—— _ Perkins 

721 Mr. P—— Perkins 
Mr. C—_—— Crruttchley 
Mr. C—  Cator 

75 Mr. —— Perkins 
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Mr. — Robson 
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lation theatre 
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5 —— Dean Lewis 
liane Charlotte Cottrell 
Mrs, Lewis 
Miss H—— Hudson 
894 — Mrs. Cottrell 
4 — Crutchley 


A COLUMBUS “ DISCOVERY ” 











OF 1851. 
(From ‘ American N, and Q.’, August 1943.) 
N 14 Feb, 1493, the caravel “ Niiia,”’ 


bearing 


Columbus 


Lysons 


Brown 





Shelly 
Cator 
Perkins 
Perkins 
Crutchly 
Cator 
Perkins 
Cator 
Perkins 
Lady Lade 
Perkins 
Nesbit 
Crutchley 
Sheridan 
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Hudson 





Lewis 
Welsh 
Mrs. Lewis 


the Dean 

Pepys 

Langton, 
Rochester 


Hudson 
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prob. Perkins 
prob. Browne 
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not legible 
Cator 
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Robson 
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not legible 


not seen 
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Lewis 
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not legible 


prob. the Dean 
traces are consistent with Pepys 
the length of the erasures is 
consistent with Langton and 
Rochester 
The Dean of (a short word). 
Charlotte Cotterel 
not legible 
prob. Hudson 
not seen 
prob. Crutchley 

R. W. C. 


same day, fearful that he might not survive 


homeward 


from 


America (on his first voyage) was running 
through a fierce storm that had separated her 


from her sister ship, the ‘‘ Pinta.” 


Colum- 


bus, of course, mentioned the tempest in his 


journal of the voyage. 





Moreover, on that 





the stérm, he wrote a brief account of his 
discoveries on a piece of parchment, wrapped 
it in an oiled cloth, sealed it in a wooden 
barrel, and cast it overboard, in the hope that 
it might eventually reach Ferdinand and 
Isabella, to whom it was inscribed, 

The text of the journal (and therewith the 
statement of the fact that he had entrusted 
the parchment to the waves) was preserved 
by Bartolomé de las Casas (‘ Historia de las 
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Indias,’ written in 1527-61 and published at 
Madrid in 1875). It appears also in Antonio 
de Herrera’s ‘ Historia General de las Indias 
Occidentales ’’ (1615) and in the ‘ Vita dell’ 
Ammiraglio’ (1571) of Columbus’s son, Fer- 
nando. 

Not, however, until the early nineteenth 
century was Columbus’ journal published in 
a popularly available form. In 1825 it was 
included in the first volume of Fernandez 
Navarrete’s ‘Coleccion de los Viages y 
Descubrimientos que Hicieron por mar los 
Espafioles.’ Two years later Ticknor in Boston 
brought out the ‘ Personal Narrative of the 
First Voyage of Columbus.’ And in 1828 
Washington Irving published ‘ The Life and 
Voyages of Christopher Columbus.’ In-each 
of these (and in subsequent accounts) the 
story of how the parchment was tossed over- 
board is included, 

Two facts—that the cask was never heard 
of again and that the act itself was seemingly 
well authenticated—invited forgeries, and it 
is not surprising, therefore, that there was 
a rash of these ‘‘ discoveries’? at the time 
of the Columbus quadricentennial (1892), 
many of which have been noted. Samuel Eliot 
Morison, in his recent ‘Admiral of the 
Ocean Sea’ (Boston, 1942, vol. ii, p. 422), 
retells the story as given in Columbus’ jour- 
nal and adds: ‘‘ No more was heard of this 
‘manuscript in a bottle’ until 1892.”’ His 
reference here follows Randolph G, Adams’ 
‘The Case of the Columbus Letter’ (N.Y., 
1939), in which an 1890 forgery is the first to 
which an actual date is assigned. 

But there was a much earlier ‘ recovery ”’ 
of the ‘‘ original’’ cask—one that provoked 
a fair amount of contemporary notice and is 
perhaps of interest in that it originated, 
according to reports, in an American news- 
paper. Without a doubt it is a fiction; yet 
it has in it tempting elements of verisimili- 
tude which bear investigation : 

The London Times, 22 Jan. 1852 (p. 5), 
reprinted a story ‘“‘ from a Savanna _(U.S.) 
paper’ consisting largely of a letter which 
one Capt. D’Auberville of the bark ‘‘ Chief- 
tain’’ of Boston had written to the editor 
of the Louisville Varieties. According to 
this item, D’Auberville had put into Gibral- 
tar on 27 Aug. 1851, for repairs. While in 
port he took a small craft and crossed the 
Straits to Mount Abylus on the African 
coast in search of geological specimens. When 
the time came to return, the breeze had 


freshened and more ballast was needed, One 
of the sailors picked up a ‘‘ rock’’ and, be 
cause of its extreme lightness, examined it 
more closely. It was found to be a cedar 
cask, In it was a cocoanut containing “a 
parchment covered with Gothic characters.” 
The captain was unable to read the writing, 
and referred it to an Armenian book mer. 
chant in Gibraltar who ‘‘ was said to be the 
most learned man in Spain.”’ When this 
bookseller had become aware of the details of 
the discovery he offered the captain £300 for 
the document. This was refused, so the 
Armenian translated the manuscript into 
French. It turned out, of course, to be a 
short account of the discovery of Cathay or 
“further India’’ together with the other 
familiar details from Columbus’s journal, It 
was dated 1493 and was signed by Christopher 
Columbus, 

The Times story ended with an assurance 
from the captain that he would hold the 
treasure safe until his return to America in 
April or May of the year following. 

The Illustrated London News reprinted this 
account verbatim a week later (31 Jan. 1852, 
p. 103). By 1854, however, when the story 
appeared again in Dickens’s Household Words 
(4 February), the ‘‘ Armenian bookseller” 
had become an ‘‘ American bookseller.’’ And 
this form was retained when Littell’s Living 
Age appropriated the tale in its 18 Mar. 
1854, issue, 

Reprintings of the story were not, however, 
confined to the periodical press. Modesto 
Lafuente’s ‘ Historia General de Espaifia,’ 
published in Madrid in 1852, drew (T. IX, p. 
463) upon a Gibraltar newspaper, La Marine, 
for his version of the narrative. Yet his 
account is exactly that of The Times and isin 
all likelihood the ‘‘ Thunderer’s’’ once 
removed. Lafuente,‘to his credit, discounted 
the authenticity of the find, largely on the 
basis of the improbable Columbus signature. 

In 1853 Alphonse de Lamartine wrote his 
version (‘ Christophe Colomb.’ Paris, pp. % 
93). He supplied no source but stated that 
a ‘“‘ caisse de cédre ”’ had been found by “ un 
matelot d’un navire européen ”’ and exp 
a little indirect dubiousness, The next men- 
tion of this recurrent find came in José Maria 
Asensio’s ‘ Cristébal Colén (Barcelona, 188, 
T. I, pp. 388-89)—in the same form in which 





| it had first appeared in The Times. And 
| finally in 1903, John Boyd Thacher (‘ Chris- 
| topher Columbus.’ N.Y., vol. ii, p. 9) 
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attributed it to Asensio and, of course, labelled 
itafake. He had, he said, searched the ship- 
ping registers of the ‘fifties for the bark 
“Chieftain,’’ and had found only one refer- 
ence—in the American Lloyd’s for 1862—to 
the brig ‘‘ Chieftain,’’ built at Wilmot, Nova 
Scotia, and listed ‘‘ place and date of survey, 
Boston, Mass, Nov. 1856.’’ Thacher, however, 
had evidently seen only Asensio’s account, 
which did not mention the American news- 
paper sources that had been cited in The 
Times article. To be eure, several unexplored 
details still remain: What was the Louisville 
Varieties? And from what “ Savanna (U.S.) 
paper’ did The Times take the story? 

Regardless of the ‘‘authoritativeness’’ of the 
publication to which The Times was indebted 
in 1852, the text of the narrative and its 
appearance at that time would seem to en- 
hance the ‘‘ Columbus letter ’’ literature, for 
it antedates by forty years the spate of for- 
geries that appeared toward the turn of the 
century, And it suffered so little alteration 
that one is inclined to think that many who 
may have been tempted to dress it up and 
send it out again under another name were, 
possibly, deterred by its credibility. 

N. S. 


NOTES ON “KING.” XXIII. 


271. Bacon, ‘ Adv. of Learning’ 1.5.1, 
quotes Jeremiah from memory, and approves, 

2675s. tay’ dv tis eixds add todr’ eva 
héyix, Bporoto. woAAa Tvyxdvew ovx ixdra. 
Agathon in Ar. ‘ Rhet.’ 2.24. Perhaps one 
might even say it is likely that unlikely 
things should often happen to men. 

26774. Taedet cotidianarum harum for- 
marum. Ter., ‘ Eun.’ 2.3.6. I am weary of 
these every day beauties. Lamb to Words- 
worth, 20 Mar, 1822; to Coleridge, 16 June 
1796. 

2682. See Erasmus, ‘ Adages,’ 1, 8, 60. 
Sandys gives as the ideal of Edmund Rich, 
Archbp. of Canterbury 1234-40, ‘‘ Discere 
quasi semper victurus ; vivere quasi cras mori- 
turus.’’ 

26824. ra piv obv xwpia kal 7a dévdpa ovdev 
B Bede ddioxew, of & € TO dorer avOpwror. 
Plato, Phedr, 230 d. Trees, you know, and 
country places, are not willing to teach me 
anything, but men in the city can. Socrates 
apologises to his young friend for not going 
outside the walls of the city. Quite a John- 











sonian sentiment. 

26844. Tam Marti quam Mercurio (dedi- 
tus). Devoted to arms as well as letters. 
Gascoigne’s motto, and a common phrase, of 
unknown origin. 

2687. Also in Terence, Adelphoe 428; 
Demea is to look at the dishes ‘‘ tamquam in 
speculum.’’ Quoted by Scott in the ‘ For- 
tunes of Nigel,’ chap. 26, but given -to a 
wrong play, also in his Journal, 13 and 16 
Oct. 1826, 

2689. ‘‘ There is something tragic in find- 
ing [this] cut in colossal characters on the 
monstrous ruins of the baths of Titus.’’ F. 
W. H. Myers. Cf. Milton, ‘P.L.’ 6.788, 
‘““In Heavenly Spirits could such perverse- 
ness dwell ?’’ ibid. 9.729, ‘‘ Can envy dwell in 
heavenly breasts?’’ Quoted in 2 Henry VI, 
2, 1, 24. King has forgotten the question 
mark. 

2690a. Tanti esse exercitum quanti impera- 
torem vere proditum esse. Florus 1.33. It 
is a true saying that the worth of an army 
depends on the worth of its general. 

26944. Tant pis pour les faits. So much 
the worse for the facts—if they contradict 
some cherished opinion. Ascribed to Voltaire, 
but Southey had a friend who heard Bertrand 
de Moleville say, ‘‘Ah Monsieur! tant 
WAL es 

2695. Tantum religio .. . As Lucretius is 
driving a specially stout nail into what he 
imagined to be the coffin of religion, it is at 
least strange to write ‘“‘ alas!’’ at the begin- 
ning. Sandys is perhaps over literal: ‘‘ Reli- 
gion could persuade so great an ill.” 

2700. Render ‘‘ We are slow to believe 
great marvels.’’ Helen so excuses her slow 
acceptance of Paris’ tale about the apple. 

2701s. rairoparov jpyav xadXAiw BovAcverat- 
Menander. Chance is a better planner than 
we are. Cic. ‘ Ad Att.’ 1.12, Sed nescio an 
Tairopatov Hav, i.e. perhaps better leave it 
to chance. 

27018. Tecum habita; noris quam sit tibi 
curta supellex. Pers. 4.52. Live at home and 
learn how slenderly furnished your apart- 
ments are (Conington). ‘So Butler wrote of 
‘“a head That’s to be let unfurnished.” 
Aristotle, ‘ Ethics’ 9.4, ovvduayew 6 tovotros 
éavt® Bov'Aerat, such a man desires to live with 
himself. The motto of Jonson’s ‘ Discoveries,’ 
and a favourite quotation of George Meredith. 


2701c. TH XEpi deiv oweipew GAAA pi) Ow TO 
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@vAdxw. One should sow with the hand, not 
with the whole sack, Pindar’s first poem had 
no myth in it, and Corinna advised him to 
mend that; so in his next he overdid the 
thing, and she spoke as above. 

2703. H. Macnaghten’s lines are far better 
than King’s ‘“Saon, the Acanthian, son of 
Dicon, lies Here, fast asleep: say not the 
good man dies.’ He compares and contrasts 
George Meredith’s ‘‘ Who call her mother and 
who calls her wife Look on her grave and see 
not Death but Life.’ 

2705. Wesley, 1 Dec. 1767, being alone in 
a coach, fell to considering that (1) Imputed 
righteousness (2) Salvation (3) Justification 
by faith, are beliefs not necessary to salvation. 
If so, he says, is it not high time for us 
‘* projicere ampullas et sesquipedalia verba”’ ? 

2708. Erasmus, ‘ Adages’ 4.5.63, ‘‘ Qualis 
hera, tales pedisequae,’’ like mistress, like 
maids, cites Cic. ‘ ad Att.’ 5.11 for the Greek. 
On No, 2017 Cf. Florus 2.22, *‘ Viro cum viris 
facile convenit,’’ a true man easily accords 
with true men—of Sertorius in Spain. 

2713. Read ‘‘ fovi’’ for ‘‘ fovui.”’ 

2718. Howell, ‘Fam. Lett.’ 1 Aug. 1644, 
quotes ‘‘ Prurigo scripturientium erat scabies 
temporum,”’ the itch of scribblers was the 
scab of the time, as said of France during the 
League wars, and true of England in his day. 
This fig, use of prurigo=itch seems due to 
Ausonius, pref. to Idyll II. Cacoethes=any 
malignant disease. Pope is fond of this 
“‘itch.”” See also No. 899. 

2719. Boileau here tries to improve on La 
Fontaine, ‘ Fables’ 9.9. 

2721. How could ‘‘ Whip your own top”’ 
mean “ marry in your own rank of life,’’ the 
sense required? Understand 68dv, not BéuBixa 
and render ‘‘ keep your own rank, drive your 
own line’’; see A. W. Mair in the Loeb Cal- 
limachus. But the Loeb Anthology, 7.89, the 
same epigram, has “ drive the way that suits 
you,”’ i.e., go where you please, said to the 
top. We prefer the first. 

27224. ri oxddyy oxddyy Aeywv. Calling a 
scoop a scoop. Lucian, ‘ Zeus Trag.’ 32, 
presents Heracles quoting a comic writer 
dypouxos eiut, Tv... 1 am a bumpkin, and I 
call... Erasmus, ‘ Adages’ 2.3.5, renders 
oxadynv by ligonem, in error (hence our “‘ call 
a spade a spade ’’); it isa tub, bowl, scoop. 

2724s. Te teneam moriens deficiente manu. 
Tibullus 1.1.73, Let me clasp thee with the 











failing hand of death. Said by Johnson on 
his death-bed to Langton. 

2731a. ris oldev ei ro Civ pev éore xarbavey, 
70 kaTOaveiv 5 (nv xatw vomierar; Eur. fr. 639 
(Nauck 1856). Who knows if life be death 
and death be held life below? Cf. fr, 830, 
Parodied. Ar, ‘ Ran.’ 1477, adding rd my 
de Secrveiv, 7d 58 KaGevdew xwdov; and breath. 
ing be breakfasting, and sleeping a sheep- 
skin? Quoted by Montaigne 2.12. 

2733. We do not find the reference in the 
*‘ Adages,’ but 3.10.21 is ‘‘ Femina nihil pesti- 
lentius ’’—no greater plague than a woman 
with the vicious remark that nowadays women 
strive hard to prove the poets were not liars, 

2734. wo caddy, the good, the fair and hen. 
ourable, Arist, Ethics, 2, 3, also Eur. Iph. in 
Aulis 20. Twice in Disraeli’s ‘ Young Duke,’ 
il, 7, of experience, and iv, 5, of a musical 
band in fine uniforms, 

27348. Tolle, lege. Augustine, ‘ Conf.’ 8.29, 
Take up and read. The voice, as of a boy or 
girl, heard by Augustine as he lay under a 
fig-tree in sore conflict with the flesh. Quoted 
by the Translators of the A.V. in the Preface, 

2745, Gabriel Harvey has ‘‘ Sanat, doctificat 
ditat quoque surgere mane,”’ for the ‘‘ sanat, 
santificat . . .”’ of a proverbial line, perhaps 
with Aristotle in mind: ‘“‘early rising 
makes a man healthy, wealthy and learned.” 

2748s. Tov yap Kai yévos éopev. ‘ Act, Ap.’ 
17.28. For we are also his offspring. From 
Aratus, ‘ Phaen.’ 5, on which Milton noted, 
‘Sic Lucretius: Denique Caelesti sumus 
omnes semine oriundi, omnibus ille idem pater 
est.’’ But this was translated from Eur. fr. 
836, on the union of Earth and Aether, quite 
another affair. As St. Paul speaks of ‘‘ some 
of your poets,’’ he may also be thinking of 
Cleanthes, who in his Hymn to Zeus has 
ék od yap yevos éopéev 

2753a. tubs teOvyxoras doxreivew, to slay 
the slain. Erasmus, ‘ Adages’ 1.2.54, cites 
Ar. ‘ Aves’ 1074, an offer of reward for the 
assassination of any dead .tyrant—a hit at 
popular nervousness, The true proverb is in 
Diog. La, 17,135, vexpovs émorpdrrev, to kill 
corpses over again, of Bion’s attacks on 
diviners, Alas! these diviners are immortal. 

2767. This is nearly Rabelais 4.48, “‘ tout 
vient & poinct qui peult attendre.”’ Austin 
Dobson says it is in the Tower. For early 
sources see Bensty in ‘N. and Q.’ clxviil. 
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168, 278; clxxi, 355. 

2790. Cf. Ar. ‘ Eth.’ 9.8,yovu xvnpns eyyv. 
Brasmus, ‘ Adages ’ 1.3.8. In King’s note for 
“calf”? read ‘‘shin’’—shades of the well- 
greaved Achaeans ! 

27954. Tuque prior, tu parce, genus qui 
ducis Olympo; Projice tela manu, sanguis 
meus, Virg. Aen. 6.834. Be you the first to 
spare, you first, Olympus’ progeny! And cast 
the weapons from your hand, who owe your 
blood to me. Quoted by Chatham on the 
American War: ‘‘A great Poet, and no 
greater Poet than Statesman, has told you 
how you should act on this occasion—Tuque 
prior...” 

2799. Jonson, ‘‘ Hue and Cry after Cupid,’ 
“To spare his subjects, yet to quell the 
proud’; and Drummond, ‘ Forth Feasting,’ 
“To spare the humble, proudlings pester 
down ’—both of James I. Milton, ‘ P.R.’ 1, 
227, ‘the stubborn only to subdue,”’ part of 
Christ’s early dreams of being a national 
hero. John of Salisbury, ‘ Epp.’ 289, to the 
monks of Canterbury (1169), ‘‘ Pater vester 
potestatem accepit a Domino, ut possit 
*Parcere . . . superbos’’’; and Wm. Fitz 
Stephen says the sentiment was ‘‘ quasi inna- 
tum” in Becket. 

2802... . in bonis moribus. ‘‘ When things 
are going on well.’’-—That is not a transla- 
tio. Render with Loeb, “‘even in good 
characters some unevenness will appear.”’ 

2804. Comparing 24464 we should render, 
“Crimes may go unpunished, but are never 
without anxiety.’ 

2806. . . . opportunitate mortis. Render 
“death at a fitting time.’’ 

28094. Ubi enim est thesaurus tuus, ibi 
estcurtuum. Ev. Matth. 6, 21. For where 
your treasure is, there will your heart be 
also. Coleridge chose these words for his own 
epitaph, St. Jerome, Ep. 18, dreamed of 
being accused before God, that he was 
” Ciceronianus, non Christianus, ubi enim. 


28098. Ubicumque videris orationem cor- 
tuptam placere, ibi mores quoque a_ recto 
descivisse non erit dubium. Seneca, Ep. 114. 
Wherever you find language corrupted, there 
1s no doubt that the standard of morals is 
also debased. Jonson, ‘ Disc.’ § 74, “‘ So that 
We may conclude wheresoever manners and 
fashions are corrupted, language is.”’ On 
Which FitzGerald remarks, ‘‘ Insincere 
Speech, truly, is the prime material of insin- 








cere action.”’ Milton, Ep. 8, traces the fall 
of Athens to their “‘ vitium atque errorem 
loquendi usu.”’ 

2812a. Ultimus Romanorum. The last of 
the Remans. Tac, ‘ Ann.’ 4, 34 (quoted of 
Cassius); Suet, ‘Tib.’ 61 (of Brutus and 
Cassius) ; Bacon, ‘ Adv, of Learning,’ 2, 2, 7 
(of Justinian). Now used for ‘‘ the last of 
the gocd old sort.’’ Johnson on his death-bed 
asked for Dr. Heberden, “ ultimus Roman- 
orum, the last of the learned physicians.” 

2816. ‘‘ Making that a preservation in not 
hoping to be preserved,’’ Sidney, ‘ Arcadia,’ 
2, 8, 8. ‘‘ Despair takes heart when there’s 
no hope to speed ’’:. Herrick, ‘ Hesp.’ 989. 
‘* All safety in despair of safety placed ’’: 
Denham, ‘ Cooper’s Hill.”’ ‘“ Our final hope 
is flat despair’’: Milton, ‘P.L.’ 2, 142 
(Belial log.). ‘Supported by despair of 
life.’ Cowper, ‘The Castaway.’ Owen’s 
parody runs, ‘‘Una Salus sanis nullam potare 
salutem ; Non est in pota vera salute Salus.”’ 
Sane men find the only Health in drinking 
no healths; in drinking healths is no true 
Health. 

2820. Undique ad inferos tantundem viae 
est. The distance to the lower world is from 
all places the same. So Cic. ‘ Tusc.’ 1, 43, 104 
reports Anaxagoras when dying in a foreign 
land. Stobaeus, ‘ Flor.’ 40, quotes Aristippus. 
See also Diog. La. 4, 30; Anth. Pal. 7, 477, 
10, 3, App. 11. More, ‘ Utopia,’ 30 (Arber), 
‘““ Undique ad superos tantundem est viae.”’ 
Cf, Sir Humphrey Gilbert’s famous words in 
his last voyage, ‘‘ We are as neare to heaven 
by sea as by land.’’ 

28344. Un sot savant est sot plusqu’ un sot 
ignorant. Moliére, ‘Les Femmes Savantes,’ 
4, 3. A learned fool is a bigger fool than a 
fool that is ignorant. 

2836. ('f. the leonine hexameter, “ Est avis 
in dextra melior quam quattuor extra.” 

28374. Unus et alter Forsitan haec spernant 
iuvenes, quibus arte benigna et meliore luto 
finzit praecordia Titan. Juv. 14, 34. One 
or two youths may reject these bad examples, 
whose hearts Prometheus moulded of better 
clay by his gracious art. Jonson, ‘ Cynthia’s 
Rebels,’ 6, 1, ‘‘ Some few, Whom equal Jove 
hath loved, and Phoebus form’d Of better 
clay,’’ taking Juvenal’s Titan for the sun,— 
as elsewhere. So also Dryden, ‘ Ep. to Ros- 
common,’ adding Virgil’s “ pauci quos aequus 
amavit Jupiter.’’ There is some confusion 
with the belief of 1354. In ‘ Distant Corres- 
pondents ’ Lamb has “ melior lutus ”’; lutwm 
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is right. 

28378, Unusquisque in sensu suo abundet. 
Ep. Rom. 14, 5 (Vulg.). Let each man use his 
private judgment. The Greek is &acros 
&v TO idiw vo. tAnpodopeiobw, and the A.V. 
“Let every man be fully persuaded in his 
own mind.’’ Burton, ‘Anat, Mel.’ To the 
Reader, ‘‘ Every man abounds in his own 
sense . . . How should one please all ?’’ Mme. 
de Sévigné, 15 Jan. 1690, ‘‘ Je suis bien loin 
d’abonder dans mon sens.’’ I am far from 
thinking myself infallible, 

2858. Ut queant laris resonare fibris. . . 
That they may be able to sing to the loosened 
strings.—That would not be a very encourag- 
ing accompaniment. We have understood 
“with loosened fibres,’’ i.e., without strain- 
ing, but we are subject to correction. Howell, 
‘Fam. Litt.’ 17 Oct. 1634, presents Germans 
drinking healths to ‘“ Ut relevet miserum 
fatwm solitosque labores,’’ giving a reason for 
the act, ‘‘ to relieve misery and the toils of 
every day.”’ 

28584. Ut quimus, aiunt, quando ut volu- 
mus non licet. Ter. ‘ Andr.’ 4, 5,10. As we 
can, says the proverb, since we may not as 
we will. Plato, ‘Hipp Maj.’ 30l1c, refers to 
the proverb. 

2861. Cf. Rossetti, ‘ The House of Life,’ 61, 
** By thine own tears thy song must tears 
beget.”’ 

2865. . . . Debemur morti.—Simonides 122 
[178] Bergk, Oavarw mavres dperAoueba. On 
a Roman tomb, ‘AwAnpwr’ *Adda, ti pe vijriov 
jptacas éyOpis; ti oreides; od col mavres 
éderopueba; Insatiable Hades! Why did you 
cruelly seize on me, a child? Why this haste? 
Is not death the due of all? 

2881. Venia sit dicto. Pardon the expres- 
sion.—No, but ‘‘ may I be forgiven for say- 
ing so, in good hour be it spoken!’’ or the 
like. Pliny has just boasted of the healthi- 
ness of his villa. So in 8, 11, having said 
that a convalescent friend had been in great 
danger, he adds, ‘‘impune dixisse liceat!’’ 
Another propitiation of Nemesis. See No. 10, 
with our note. 

G. G. L. 
i, ae 


GEORGE JOYE, OR GEE. 


(1) Joye’s ordination is to be found in the 
Lincoln register. ‘‘ Georgius Joy de Rown- 
hall’’ was ordained subdeacon on 3 Mar. 








1515 at Dunstable to the title of Newnham 
priory, and priest (I found no mention of 
deacon) on 24 Mar. 1515 at Peterborough to 
the title of Humberston Abbey. Rownhall] js 
Renhold, four miles from Bedford. Bale tells 
us that Joye was a Bedfordshire man. We 
find a William Joye at Renhold in 1581, and 
‘* Jane daughter of John Joye of Renhall” 
(perhaps Joye’s sister) was married about 
1505-10.1 That Joye was connected with 
Newnham (an Augustinian house) we know; 
it was close to Renhold: but it seems strange 
that within three weeks he should receive a 
title to the distant (Benedictine) abbey of 
Humberston. What did these titles to monas- 
tic houses mean in the sixteenth century? | 
presume that a stipend was yiven, but were 
any duties exacted? So far as we know Joye 
was then at Cambridge. In the same way 
Tyndale, while at Oxford, received a title 
to the priory of Southwark. Can anyone 
throw light on this point? 

Joye was fellow of Peterhouse from 1517 
to 1528, but he started his academic career 
as scholar of Christ’s College. We learn this 
from a letter written on 25 April 1522 by 
Sir John St. John of Bletsoe (six miles from 
Renhold) to a fellow of St. John’s, He tells 
him that he hopes to get a certain youth into 
Christ’s as a scholar when any room falls 
vacant there, and adds: ‘‘I hand [i.e. had] 
none there seth Master Jorge Gee was 
myttyd a scholar there.’ 


(2) Bale (1548 edition) says that Joye 
translated ‘ Zwinglium de religione.’ This 
will be ‘The Reckoning and Declaration of 
the faith and belief of Huldrik Zwingly, 
translated and imprinted at Zurich in March 
1543.’ [Short title catalogue 26138] which 
smacks strongly of Joye. It contains, besides 
Zwingli’s text, a translator’s preface and at 
the end a ‘‘ complaining prayer of the poor 
persecuted married priests with their wives 
and children chased out of England into 
sundry places of Germany.” In these we 
find several striking words that are used by 
Joye (see ‘O.E.D.’), viz. flockfeeder, wealy 
=wanton, gaudy—joy, novity, steek t, 
glavering, speculative, The turgid style is 
like Joye, e.g. ‘‘ his furious drunken cham- 
pion Eccius nor yet his sleckish (?) slow 








1 V.C.H. Beds, iii, 215; Harleian Society Publ- 
cations, vol. xix (Beds Visitations), pp. 49 and 133, 
ates Letters and Papers of Henry VIII,’ vol. ti, 
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beast Cocleus’’ and ‘‘Oh cruel seed serpen- 
tine, when wilt thou fear God more than 
man.’ The complaining prayer says that 
“ye bitterly commanded all the English hosts 
in Antwerp in no wise to suffer us to come 
into their houses,’’ which reminds -us of 
Joye’s complaint in ‘George Joye confuteth 
Winchester ’’ (June 1543) that Gardiner made 
the governor of the merchant adventurers at 
Antwerp hunt out the English exiles, 


(3) Bale says that Joye translated 
‘Proverbia Salomonis’ and ‘ Ecclesiasten 
eiusdem’ and somthing ‘ex Erasmo.’ The 
two first will doubtless be the 8vo book printed 
by T. Godfray about 1532, ‘ The Proverbs of 
Solomon newly translated into English. . . 
The book of Solomon called Ecclesiastes,’ of 
which only one copy survives [S.T.C. 2752]; 
while the third may well be the ‘ Exhorta- 
tion to the diligent study of scripture,’ 20 
June 1529 [S.T.C. 10493], which is ascribed 
by some to William Roye but without grounds. 


(4) In 1532 Thomas More said than an 
English Psalter by Joye was in circulation. 
This is the anonymous Psalter of 16 Jan. 
15% [S.T.C, 2370], printed ostensibly at 
Strassburg, but really at Antwerp. The short 
preface reads to me like Joye. The ‘ D.N.B.’ 
however, disputes Joye’s authorship on the 
ground that the translation differs so much 
from Joye’s undoubted Psalter of August 
1534 [S.T.C. 2372]. But the two books are 
translated from different Latin texts. The 
first is avowedly from Felinus’ [Bucer’s] 
version, the second is said in a MS. note 
in the Cambridge copy to be from the version 
of Felix Pratensis, the Augustinian. Bale, 
too, says that Joye translated ‘ Psalterium 
ex Foelice,’ and the only test that I have been 
able to make confirms this statement. 

When the war is over and these rare books 
of Joye are again available for study, it will 
be possible to clear up these and other dis- 
puted points. Indeed it is high time that 
Joye’s biblical translations received more 
thorough study, 

J. F. Moztey. 


THE THEME. OF COLLINS’S ODES. 
II. 
(See ante p. 214.) 


WE must now desert the printed order of 
the Odes; but as it is known that this 
order is disturbed, we are free to consider 





the poems in their thematic order; 
then, the ‘‘ Manners.’”’ This, as Professor 
Garrod has pointed out, is a poem bidding 
farewell to University studies; but it is more 
than merely that. It is a rejection of the 
academic attitude as unfitted for the Poet 
because it weds knowledge (‘‘ science ’’) with 
“doubt.’’ In place of these ‘‘ dim-discovered 
tracts,’ the Poet’s eye is designed for 
“clearer ken’’; he must turn from the 
‘‘prattling page’’ to “‘life’s wider prospects,’’ 
and must learn from ‘‘ Nature as she lives 
around ”’ the ‘“‘ true science ’’—‘‘ to read in 
man the native heart.’’ It is not difficult to 
recognise here, as in the young Wordsworth 
and Keats, youth’s normal impatience with 
the outworn cautions and academic processes 
of tradition, But the Ode also contains a 
specific contribution to the picture of. the com- 
plete Poet: he must have a knowledge of and 
a power over “‘ the countless manners ’’—the 
kaleidoscopic image of human behaviour—the 
power which is essential to the comic poet and 
the novelist. Even Collins himself, who 
conceives his work to lie in serious lyrical 
poetry, must possess this knowledge and 
power : 

Tho’ by the Passions nurs’d, I greet 

The comic Sock that binds thy Feet ! (49-50).4 

It is interesting to note that the examples 
that Collins gives of men who have possessed 
this power are all drawn from writers of 
prose romance—the author of the ‘‘ Milesian 
Tales,’’ Cervantes and Le Sage. 

Next, the ‘‘ Passions.’’ There is an obvious 
parallelism between this and the “‘ Manners.” 
Just as the Poet must have power to sym- 
pathise with and to portray the various 
‘‘ manners ”’ of men, their different emotions 
must be similarly within his scope. Collins 
lists these emotions as Fear, Anger, Despair, 
Hope, Revenge, Pity, Jealousy, Melancholy, 
Cheerfulness, Joy and Love. So much is clear. 
Yet we must admit that the setting in which 
these emotions are placed is unexpected. Alone 
among the ‘‘ psychological ’’ Odes, the “ Pas- 
sions ’’ does not contain a direct invocation 
to the personified subject. Instead, the power 
invoked is Music; this is almost an Ode to 
Music—and, moreover, to Greek Music, She 
is asked to 


Next, 


Revive the just Designs of Greece, 
Return in all thy simple State ! 
Confirm the Tales Her Sons relate ! (116-8). 


41 have accepted Professor Garrod’s emenda- 
tion of “ Tho’ for “ Thou.” 
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There are two immediate reasons for this con- 
centration on Music: first, Collins’ interest 
in Greek music, which he we know from.the 
composition of the lost ‘‘ Ode on the Music of 
the Greek Theatre,’’ and second, the fact that 
this Ode was written to be performed to 
music, But there is surely something deeper 
in this conjunction of emotional expression 
and Greek Music: Collins can be referring to 
nothing else than the true Pindaric Ode, a 
form of poetry which expresses emotion 
through the medium of Greek Music. In 
effect, Collins is making two points in this 
Ode—that the poet must have knowledge of 
human emotions, and that the ideal way to 
express these emotions is through a form of 
poetry which employs the ‘‘ just Designs ’’ of 
classical music. I say ‘‘ideal’’ because 
Greek Music, as Collins admits, is a lost art. 
He clearly attached great importance to 
music’s share in poetry. Music is said to 
possess a 
native simple Heart, 
Devote to Virtue, Fancy, Art. (104-5).5 

If ‘‘simple’’ here—and in the passage 
quoted above—is given the force of Collins’s 
‘Simplicity,’ then the musical nature of 
poetry is clearly fundamental; but musical 
poetry (whether actually accompanied by 
music or not) means lyrical poetry—the very 
kind of poetry which Collins and Warton 
were striving to rehabilitate, as against the 
apparently artificial and rational poetry of 
their contemporaries, Again, we see Collins 
trying to construct an imaginative poetry on 
a classical basis. 

This group of Odes culminates in the 
‘* Poetical Character,’ which portrays the 
master-power, Imagination, and its essential 
part in Poetry. Poetry, Collins says in the 
finest image of his writing, is the child of 
God and Imagination, or ‘‘ Fancy.’’ It is the 
sole test of great poetry, and—significantly 
—has been lost to man’s sight since Milton’s 
day. The meaning is so clear that there is 
no need to linger. 

We now turn to the second, or ‘‘ political ”’ 
group of Odes, which contain Collins’s idea 
of the political and social conditions neces- 
sary for the true composition of Poetry. First, 
“Liberty ’’: here Collins insists that Poetry 








5 The apparent oddity of this combination of 
*“* simplicity ’ and ‘ art ’ is explicable if we remem- 
ber Collins’ classicism: spiritual simplicity is essen- 
tial, but the expression must be controlled 
intellectually ; or is an easy rhyme responsible? 











requires a free country. Liberty is described 
as a “‘ soul-enforcing goddess,” and Poetry js 
of the soul. There is a close connection 
between “ Liberty’? and ‘‘ Simplicity”: 
Collins repeats here what he has said in the 
‘*Ode-to Simplicity ’’—that when Rome lost 
her political freedom, she lost her wholeness 
of soul, and dragged down in ruin “all the 
blended works of strength and grace ”’ before 
an ‘‘ artless race.’’ The connection between 
Liberty and true Poetry is stated directly; 
Ye Forms Divine, ye Laureate Band, 

That near her inmost Altar stand ! (129-30). 


The Poets, as it were, are the priests of 
Liberty—and priests of a high order, for they 
stand in Liberty’s Holy of Holies. They are 
called upon to ‘‘ soothe her’’ so as to gain 
‘* Blithe concord’s social form ’’: which in- 
dicates that the liberty desired is one of 
peace and harmony, not the wild license of 
the ‘‘ northern sons of spoil ’’ who destroyed 
Rome, It is in this Ode that Collins expresses 
most clearly his general concept of the new 
poetry, though it is put in architectural 
guise ; 

Ev’n now before his favour'd Eyes, 

In Gothic Pride it seems to rise ! 


Yet Grecia’s graceful Orders join, 
Majestic thro’ the mix’d Design. (117-20). 


The blending of ‘‘strength and grace,” the 
intellectual control of classicism combined 
with the imaginative power of romantic 
poetry—this is Collins’ ideal, and the ideal 
of the ‘‘ pre-romantic ’’ movement. 

Collins’s hatred of war and love of “ con- 
cord’’ are again expressed in the Odes to 
‘*« Mercy ”’ and “ Peace.’’ Although of them- 
selves these poems appear to have little direct 
bearing upon the general theme of. the book 
as suggested here, yet, taken in conjunction 
with the passage on ‘‘concord’’ in the 
‘Liberty ’’ Ode, they complete the picture 
of a free country living in peace and social 
harmony, and ‘‘ Mercy”’ is said to wrest 
the ‘‘spear’’ from the grasp of ‘‘ Valour’ 
by means of ‘‘ songs divine to hear.’’ Collins 
is clearly working on the principle that a 
peaceful age is the best to write in, though 
he would perhaps not insist upon its comple 
ment, that it is the worst to write of. 

The Odes ‘‘ To a Lady ”’ and “ How Sleep 
the Brave,” being in conception one, have the 
same thematic value. Not only must the 
poet’s country be a land of free men, it must 
also be a land of brave men, ready to die 
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for that freedom. ‘‘ Brave men make brave 
songs” is the burden of these two poems. 
Over the graves of the ‘‘ warlike dead .. . 
who fill the fair recording page ’’ sit ‘‘ aerial 
forms... Who bend the pensive head.’’ It is 
felt that, somehow, the bravery of the song 
shall atone for the loss of the man: 





Where’er from Time Thou court’st Relief, 
The Muse shall still, with social Grief, 
Her gentlest Promise keep; 
Ev'n humblest Harting’s cottag’d Vale 
Shell learn the sad repeated Tale, 
And bid her a ek >E weep. 


Toa isch 43-8). 


The whole conception of these ‘‘ patriotic” 
Odes is summed up, though somewhat cryptic- 
ally, in the concluding lines of ‘“‘ How Sleep 
the Brave 

And Freeedom shall awhile repair, 

To dwell a weeping Hermit there ! 
“ Hermit,”’ as is clear from the use of similar 
words in the ‘‘ Ode on the Death of Thomp- 
son,”’ is an imaginative equivalent for the 
Poet of the romantic type. Collins, then, 
stresses the intimate kinship between his 
Poet and Freedom to such a degree that the 
two are, for the purposes of this image, 
identified, ‘‘ Freedom, a weeping hermit ”’ 
could be translated as ‘‘ A Poet who is also 
a citizen of a free country.’’ Collins is also 
careful to point out that poetry springing 
from such real conditions is more genuine than 
any merely imaginative poetry. Spring, he 
says, 

there shall dress a sweeter Sod 
Than Fancy’s Feet have ever trod. (Il. 5-6). 


There remains the ‘‘ Ode to Evening ’’ and 
the Poet’s reaction to Nature. If the inter- 
pretation suggésted here is correct, ‘‘ Even- 
ing’’ is made to stand, by a kind of synec- 
doche, for ‘‘ Nature’’ as a whole, probably 
because Collins had already stated much of 
his attitude to Nature as an inspirer of 
poetry in the ‘‘ Simplicity ’’ Ode. The choice 
of the evening hour, with its agonising tran- 
quillity—the hour of the “ Elegy ’’—is signi- 
fant: it is the obviously romantic hour, the 
hour chosen, not by Collins alone among his 
contemporaries, but by Gray and Warton for 
their white melancholy and their ‘‘ Gothick 
churchyards ’; the hour when the poet of 
dlassical training could most easily find his 
way into the fairyland of romance, For the 

pre-romantic ’’ poets, Nature was predom- 
inately the time of gentle meditation and half- 
toncealment ; the fierce light of a more con- 














centrated perception, the aching focus of the 
‘“‘ gaudy, blabbing and remorseless day,’’ has 
no place in this picture of browns and greys. 
Collins’s shrinking from the garish lights of 
a town society again explains his choice. The 
apostrophe is, in any case, direct and clear: 

the spirit of Evening is asked to teach the 
poet how to sing in songs which will be suited 
to her own twilight hours : 

Now teach me, Maid compos’d, 

To breathe some soften’d Strain, 

Whose Numbers stealing thro’ thy darkning Vale, 
May not unseemly with its Stillness suit, 

As musing slow, I hail 

Thy genial lov’d Return (15-20). 

To sum up: Collins’s Poet must be 
**modelled on the antique’’; his ‘ soul’”’ 
must be ‘‘sincere’’ and devoted; he must 
be able to portray the ‘‘manners’’ and 
emotions of men; he must shun the outworn 
way of tradition; his genius must be 
primarily lyrical in a wey that recalls the 
lyrical poetry of Greece; and all these quali- 
ties must be crowned by the master-power of 
Imagination. He must be an active member 
of a society of free and brave men, and that 
society, for preference, should be at peace with 
its neighbours and in harmony with itself. 


Finally, he must go to Nature, particularly 
in her evening hours, for inspiration and 
solace, 


Perhaps this conception is 
original one; but it is definite (surprisingly 
so, indeed, considering that it is expressed 
in a series of lyrical poems) and it is com- 
plete; and, considered in its own time, it 
is very striking in saying nothing about one 
requirement which most contemporary writers 
would have placed first in the list: the Poet’s 
ability to inculcate a factual truth of life 
or of morality. Here again Collins is at one 
with Warton; and if this hypothesis is 
accepted, the close connection between War- 
ton’s ‘‘ Preface’’ and Collins’s ‘‘ Odes’’ is 
made more definite than before. 


not a very 


S. MusGrove. 
New England University College (University of 
Sydney), Armidale, N.S.W. . 


LIZA COOK AND CHARLOTTE CUSH- 

MAN.—In the Broadway Journal, New 

York, 1 Nov. 1845 (II, 259) is the following 
note: 


We have before us a letter from Miss Eliza Cook, 
in which she says: ‘I need not tell you how much 


I admire and esteem your bright countrywoman, 
We are friends, and, I trust, will 


Miss Cushman. 
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long be such. She is gathering golden opinions 
from the English, and will take a high standing in 
her profession.” 

Poe was, of course, the editor of the paper, 
but makes it clear the letter was not addressed 
to him. It may have been to some lady of 
his acquaintance, Mrs. Frances Sargent 
Osgood and Mrs. Mowatt being among the 
possible recipients. The letter may be of use 
to future students, so I communicate it to 
*N. and Q.’ 

T. O. Masport. 


OHNSON ON A METAPHOR OF DRY- 
DEN’S.— 
They Ra King through Nature’s optics 
view d; 
Revers’d they view'd him lessén’d to their eye. 
‘Hind and Panther,’ 1, 57, 8. 
“‘ They ’’ are the Socinians, who could not see 
a God in an infant. On this Johnson wrote: 
‘* His vanity now and then betrays his ignor- 
ance. He had heard of reversing a telescope, 
and unluckily he reverses the object.’’ Clearly 
he took ‘‘ reversed ’’ to refer to ‘‘ him’’; but 
that word has “ lessened ”’-attached, and does 
not easily bear a second attribute. May we 
not save Dryden’s knowledge at the expense 
of his lucidity by taking ‘‘ reversed’ with 
“‘they,’’ a confusion of the observers with 
their optics? That Dryden knew what he was 
writing about is clear from the prologue to 
“The Prophetess ’ 
A play, which, like a prospective set right, 
Presents our vast expenses close to sight; 
But turn the tube, and there we sadly view 
Our distant gdins, and those uncertain too. 


R. H. 








supremum for extremum ; at which Johnson's 
critical ear instantly took offence, and dis. 
coursing vehemently on the unmetrical effect 
of such a lapse, he showed himself as full as 
ever of the spirit of the grammarian.”’ 

So far our authorities. But I have seen the 
letter, and found that J. wrote not ninth but 
tenth. It is no doubt possible that B. quoted 
the same passage (for doubtless it was the 
same) on two occasions,-and on both made a 
mistake, But it is tempting to suppose that 
when he told his story to Boswell he confused 
the two illnesses, or that Boswell got a 
wrong impression 


R, W. C, 


URDERS, EXECUTIONS, BURIALS.— 
In referring to ‘ The Chronicles of Crime’ 
1886, edited by Camden Pelham and illus- 
trated with fifty-two ingenious pictures by 
‘Phiz’’ (Hablot Knight Browne) I find 
annexed to the book a statement of 7 Aug. 
1886, in Worcester Journal on the subject of 
the execution and burial of a murderer, Wil- 
liams (or Murphy) in 1811, in London, 

I have not traced the name “ Marr” in 
the print in the newspaper ; it may have been 
a slip for ‘‘man,’’ or ‘‘ Marr”’ may have 
been the name of a victim. I have not the 
complete Caulfield at hand. 

I append the newspaper statement, “ Dis- 
covery of a Staked Skeleton.”’ 

In excavating a trench for the purpose of laying 
a main for the Commercial Gas Company, the 
workmen of Messrs. John Aird and Sons a few 
days ago made a remarkable discovery. At a point 


| where the Cannon-street-road and Cable-street, in 


OHNSON, BROCKLESBY AND JUVE- | 


NAL.—J. while recovering from his 
stroke wrote to Mrs. Thrale 20 June 1783: 
‘When I waked, I found Dr. Brocklesby 
sitting by me, and fell to talking with him 
in such a manner as made me glad, and, 
I hope, made me thankful. The Doctor fell 


to repeating Juvenal’s ninth satire; but I | 


let him see that the province was mine.’’ 
Boswell, describing Johnson’s last days, 
December 1784, writes (iv. 401) : ‘‘ On another 
day . when talking on the subject of 
prayer, Dr. Brocklesby repeated from Juve- 
nal ‘ Orandum est, ut sit mens sana in corpore 
sano,’ and so on to the end of the tenth 
satire; but in running it quickly over, he 
happened, in the line ‘ Qui spatium vitae 
extremum inter munera ponat,’ to pronounce 


St. George’s-in-the-East, cross one another, and at 
a depth of six feet below the surface, they dis- 
covered the skeleton of a man with a stake driven 
through it. and some portions of a chain were lying 
in close proximity to the bones. It is supposed 
that these are the remains of an Irish sailor named 
Williams, alias Murphy, who was apprehended on 
a chargee of murder in the year 1811, but who 
committed suicide in prison. 

Writing on the subject of the discovery of a 
staked skeleton in London, a correspondent of the 
Globe points out that the murderer Murphy. alias 
Williams, is the one mentioned by De Quincey in 
his essay, ‘* Murder considered as one of the Fine 
Arts.” It appears that the body of this murderer 
and suicide was placed on a raised platform, on& 
very high cart, and the fatal mallet and crowbar 
—the instruments of his crime—placed by the 
of his head. The procession was attended by the 
head constable and head burghs of the district, and 
about 250 or 300 constables with drawn cutlasses. 
As the house of the unfortunate Marr was passed, 
where one of the murders was committed, the 
shaking of the cart caused Williams’ head to turn 
on one side, and he looked as though he wert 
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daring at the scene of his terrible crime. Thousands 

tors were present on the occasion, and 
the stake, horrible to relate, was driven into his 
body with the very mallet with which he com- 


itted the murders. 
<a W. H. QuarRe tt. 


Hotes ON THE CAMBRIDGE BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY: I, GREENWOOD’S ‘LON- 
DON VOCABULARY.’—I am working on the 
bibliography of one of the most successful 
iest-sellers of all time, the Janua linguarum 
reserata of Jan Amos Komensky (Comenius), 
and a lucky little discovery connected with it 
is worth recording. One of the works derived 
from Comenius is James Greenwood’s ‘ The 
London vocabulary english and latin.’ The 
earliest edition recorded under the author’s 
name in the British Museum Catalogue is the 
third, of 1713; so in ‘ D.N.B.’, s.n, Green- 
wood; so again in the ‘ Cambridge biblio- 
graphy’ (ii, 128a). The first edition, how- 
ever, is also in the British Museum (12932. 
a. 31); it was -published anonymously and 
without date. 

The last edition recorded by the Cambridge 
bibliography is that of 1797, the twenty-first ; 
but the twenty-sixth, “ revised and arranged 
systematically . . . by Nathaniel Howard,”’ 
was published in 1817. Notwithstanding 
Howard’s claims, the text of his edition varies 
only slightly from the preceding one—or from 
the first for that matter. 

THEODORE BESTERMAN. 


BUNYAN BROADCAST.—Last night I 

listened to ‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress,’ the 
First Part—I had forgotten there was a second 
until I wondered why the broadcast didn’t 
end with: ‘‘the trumpets sounded for him 
on the other side ’’—one of the finest sentences 
in English literature, I think—and I got 
the book to look for it, and found it was said 
of Mr, Valiant-for-truth in the Second Part— 
not, as I’ve thought for years, of Christian. 
The broadcast was not good enough—one lost 
the sense of reality one gets in reading the 
book. I wondered if it was only my memory of 
an enthralled childish reading, so I tried it 
again in bed, and found that it was as natura] 
now as then: the characters were alive—real 
people, talking naturally, not puppets with 
their individualities forced by placards: 
“This is how a sly man talks, a timorous man 
hesitates, a boasting man blusters,’’ etc., and 
all stood up against a cardboard background. 
Reading the book one sees the miry clay and 
feels it sucking at one’s feet, breathes hard 









with Christian and Faithful as they climb 
the Hill Difficulty .and is fearful at the 
approach of Giant Despair, nor does one’s 
modern mind jib at the simple piety of the 
pilgrims’ language, as it does when listening 
to the precise elocution of the broadcasting 
actors, 
Po. ae 


NN SIGNS IN THE DESERT.—In view 
of the interest taken by many corres- 
pondents in the subject of inn-signs, it is 
perhaps worth recording that English inn 
signs now appear in North Africa. In The 
Times of 7 Aug, 1943 Colonel Hurford Tatlow, 
Controller of Canteen Services in the Middle 
East, is reported as saying that ‘‘ he believed 
it was a way of keeping touch with civiliza- 
tion to be able to go into a store and buy . 
something, and it was his idea to open can- 
teens named after English inns in the desert. 
Among the more famous of these are The 
Noah’s Ark at El Daaba, The Ship at Mersa 
Matruh, The Two Bees at Buq Bug, and the 
Half Moon at Sidi Barrani. Each carries an 
inn-sign similar to those at home.”’ 

It may be noted that The Two Bees adds a 
new specimen to the rather rare class of 
‘insect signs’’ (see clxxxiv. 56 and refer- 
ences there given), 


L. M. W. 
HE CRAFTSMAN’S TOOLS.—In an 
article on The Farmer’s Museum, 


Cooperstown, N.Y., in New York History, 
January 1943, Mr. Clifford L. Lord writes of 
some of the exhibits: 

He who has once seen the perfection of form of 
a fine butter mould, the delicately shaped handle 
some blacksmith gave his carefully forged ladle, the 
heavy, strong, yet graceful lines of the anvil; 
or the whittled base of a wooden apple parer; 
and then, alas, the English becomes dread- 
fully polysyllabic : 

(Such an one) at once appreciates the fact that 
the craftsman often enjoyed the same decorative 
utilitarianism in his tools, primary and secondary, 
that he demanded in his product; 
in fact he improved on William Morris’s 
sound and tolerant counsel: ‘“‘ Have nothing 
in your houses but what you know to be useful 
or believe to be beautiful.”’ In his workshop 
this craftsman insisted that whatever was 
useful should itself be beautiful, and no one 
would have been more pleased than William 
Morris, or than Mr. H. J. Massingham (see 
elxxxiii. 312). MeEMORABILIST. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


ORACE WALPOLE: ‘ VISITORS 
BOOK.’—As an appendix to Walpole’s 
correspondence with the Berry sisters we are 
editing his ‘ Visitors Book,’ a notebook in 
which he entered the names of visitors to 
Strawberry Hill from 1784 to 1796, and also 
various anecdotes, extracts, etc., all of 
which we are printing. A good many scraps 
of verse are included, some of which we 
have not been able to locate. Could any 
readers assist us? ; 
By Mr. Ch. on... 

. . « Next comes a little wayward peevish elf, 

In all his works benevolence itself : 

Friend to all humankind, he ne’er offends, 

Unless those few he calls his bosom friends. . . 
When young persons do not stick ‘to truth, they 
grow false in riper age 

And blossom-liés mature to falsehood’s fruit. 

. . » When the moon casts 

Her glitt’ring robe of quicksilver on streams. 

For this quotation Walpole gives the source 
as “Seneca’’: Qui tarde dedit, diu noluit. 

He quotes ‘‘ Micat inter omnes ”’ (located 
in Horace) as.‘‘ Motto to verses on his cat by 

. .’ Can anyone identify the verses ? 

In his communication at ante p. 15 Mr. J. 
PaUL DE CasTRO suggests that Walpole’s 
letter to Mary Berry of 6 Oct. 1795 (as dated 
by Mrs, Toynbee) should be 6 November. 
This is correct ; the postmark is 7 November. 
The Times also confirms the later date, as 
Mr. p& Castro surmised, and the letter will 
appear under the new date in our edition. 


CuarLes H. BENNETT. 


Yale University Library, 
New Haven, Connecticut. 


WORKMAN FAMILY AND ARMS.— 

Can any reader give any information 
with regard to the family of Workman, whom 
I believe originated in the West of England, 
either in Gloucestershire or Worcestershire ? 
In Burke’s ‘ Peerage’ it is stated that the 
arms of the Workman family were incor- 
Sir Francis 


porated by Macnaghten in 
Madras in 1809. Can any reader state the 
reason for this? Probably the family are 


descended from the Puritans, as Biblical 
Christian names frequently appear. This 
has been the custom in my own family for 
three generations. I heard as a boy that my 
grandfather, Aaron Workman, was born in 
Bristol in 1795, and as a young man joined 





the Army, fought in the Mahratta Cam. 
paigns and died in Bombay about 1840, 


Dante, Hansarp Workmay, 
40 York Road, Ilford, Essex. 


LASS FAMILY.—William Weston Glass, 
son of Captain Andrew Glass of the Sea 
Service and Maria, his wife, was born ip 
Calcutta, 4 Oct. 1812. He married Cordelia 
Eliza Emily Lackersteen (born 12 Apr, 1816, 
died 21 July 1878), and had five children. 4 
great-great-grandson was born this year in 
Scotland, Family tradition suggests that 
Captain Andrew Glass came from §¢t. 
Andrews. Wanted, his parentage and con- 
nections, with’ dates, 


a. &. 
c/o Lloyds Bank Ltdc., Bombay, 


PERcyY-SMITH, 
Major. 


OWCROFT, HUBBARD FAMILIES.-- 
' Thomas Rowcroft Esq., son of Mrs. Hub- 
bard, and a nephew of Mr. Finnay of Ripon, 
Yorks, is stated to have adopted the surname 
Rowcroft on separating from his connections. 
He married Jeannette Guest, and had four 
sons, one daughter. One of the sons, Francis, 
born 29 Aug, 1802, at Finchley Park, Finch- 
ley, joined the 18th Bengal N.I. as an 
Ensign 26 May 1819, rose to be Lieut- 
General 25 June 1870, and by his wife Ann 
J. F, Weguelin, had three sons, all of whom 
served in India. What is known of Mrs. 
Hubbard, and of Thomas _ Rowecroft’s 
ancestors and connections? 
H. K. Percy-Smitu, 
Major. 


ALINDROMIC SIGNATURES ON 
PICTURES (See ante p. 171).—The 
freakish uses of the palindrome recall to mind 
that it may serve an artist to sign his 
pictures, The only instance that comes to 
mind is that of Sir William van Horne, 
the Canadian Pacific Railroad magnate, 
who possessed a small but very good collec- 
tion of paintings by the Old Masters in his 
house in Montreal, He was himself no mean 
painter of landscapes and shipping; several 
of these were hung together in one of the 
smaller rooms in Sherbrooke Street. He 
specially delighted in testing the knowledge 
and ingenuity of the critic who was suddenly 
confronted with them. The problem usually 
remained unsolved until he indicated that 
the signature ‘“‘ Enrohnav ”’ was his own i 
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vention and sign-manual. Can any other 


instances be cited ? 
Maurice W. BrockwELt. 


i PASILICON DORON ” OF JAMES VI 
OF SCOTLAND.—What is the source 

of each of these Latin sentences : 

Sepeliatur sinagoga cum honore. 

Nulla regula tam generalis quae non pati- 
atur exceptionem. 

Antequam ultimam adhibeas manum. 

Hodie moritur optimus tragoeda. 

Omnia delicta sunt personalia. 

Contraria contrariis opposita magis illu- 
cescunt. 

Potius in alteram partem peccato., 

Sacrosanctum et extra commercium, 

Interim patitur iustus. 

Patiens algoris et aestus. 

Nihil potest esse vacuum. 

Felix quem faciunt aliena pericula cautum. 


What had James in mind when he wrote, 
“The word, Superstition, is vocabulum 
artis” and when he spoke of an argumentum 
a simili? 

Where can the fable be found of.the ass 
which, when hungry, ate thistles, though it 
had a load of victuals on its back? 

What work did James intend by the fol- 
lowing reference, Varro, V.P.R.11, or by 
Yen, de Discip. min? 

What kind of exercise was ‘‘ low-riding ”’ 
and where can an account of it be found? 


JAMES CRAIGIE. 


‘(OMING DOWN.’—What is the ballad 
tune known in 1701 as ‘ Coming Down *? 
“To be sung to the tune of ‘ Coming Down’ ” 
appears on the broadside ballad of ‘ Captain 
Kidd.” 
Wittarp Hattam Bonner. 


EWICK.—Thomas Bewick died in 1828: 

the seventh edition of his ‘ History of 
British Birds’ was published in 1832: by 
whom was this edition edited? The eighth 
edition, in 1847, was printed under the 
supervision of John Hancock, 


Hucu GLapDsTONe. 


LOGY.—I am anxious to have any par- 
ticulars regarding a pamphlet (7% x 4% 
ins,: pp. 28, including paper covers) of 
which the covers, and title page, read: 





‘* Oology : | giving the class, genus, and order 
of the bird, with | a description of the egg, 
and the | number laid. | Carlisle: | printed 
by I. J. Whitridge, Scotch Street. | 1853.’ 
I should like, especially, to ascertain the 
name of its author. 


Hucu GLapDsTone. 


ELLHEIM.—Can any reader give the 
author of a small book, entitled ‘ Tell- 
heim, or Virtue in Misfortune.’ The book is 
stated to be a translation from the German. 
The copy which I have seen was sold to 
assist in the purchase of a clock and stained 
glass window for All Saints’ Chapel, Nor- 
wood. 
L. Driver. 
Oxford. 


EATHERCOCKS. — When’ was the 
weathercock or vane first used on a 
church tower in England? 

Is it true that the weathercock replaced the 
cross on church towers at or after the 
Reformation ? 

H. UNnpbERDOWN. 


HARLES BULLER.—In a letter of 29 
July 1869, Benjamin Jowett quotes 
Charles Buller as saying: 

‘“‘ Destroy the Church of England, sir? 
Why, you must be mad! It is the only thing 
which stands between us and real religion.’’ 

In what book did Jowett find this? 

D. Q. 


PELEOLOGICAL RECORDS OF THE 
PLEISTOCENE PERIOD.—I am com- 
piling a list of the so-called ‘‘ bone caves ”’ 
where remains of animals, including man, 
have been discovered belonging to the Pleisto- 
cene period, and should be glad of the names 
of any caves, more especially in the north of 
England, Scotland and Ireland, with the 
names of the species found therein, preferably 
their scientific names, particularly in the case 
of the rhinoceros, bear, stag and others, of 
which there may be more than one species, 


Witi1am Harcovurt-Bartu. 


GABRE-TOOTHED TIGER (Machairodus 
Latidens), — The only place to my 


knowledge where remains of this remark- 
able species of carnivore have been found in 
this country is in Kent’s Cavern at Torquay. 
Where else have remains of it been discovered ? 
It was a denizen of the Pliocene Period and 
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the first part of the Pleistocene Period as well. 
Witi1am Harcourt-Batu. 


RAISED BEACHES OF THE PLEISTO- 

CENE PERIOD.—What are the highest 
altitudes to which these have attained in the 
British Isles during the Period under con- 
sideration, containing fossils of mollusca and 
other animals of marine origin? The highest 
with which I am acquainted are in North 
Wales and in Cheshire, respectively, at 
altitudes of 1,350 and 1,200 feet above sea 
level, and one in Scotland of 524 feet in 
height. At Plymouth, below the Hoe, there 
is a raised beach at an elevation of about 70 
or 80 feet above high sea level, containing 
the remains of mollusca which are all of living 
species. On other parts of the Devonshire 
coast, such as Dawlish Warren, the land 
seems to be gradually sinking, as it is fre- 
quently submerged for some distance inland 
at high spring tides. This is, I presume, 
caused by the continuous rising and lowering 
of the land alternately in the various latitudes 
throughout the whole world through some 
telluric cause, the origin of which, I believe, 
is not thoroughly understood. 


Witi1am Harcovurt-Batu. 


EVONSHIRE CAVES OF THE PLEIS- 
TOCENE PERIOD.—This county is rich 
in caves of the epoch of the Great Ice Age 
containing relics of animals belonging to the 
Peistocene Period. Of these the celebrated 
Kent’s Cavern has yielded most ossiferous 
remains, most of which are housed in the 
Museum of the Torquay Natural History 
Society at Torquay. A cave at Brixham 
(which has also yielded the remains of Nean- 
derthal Man) and many mammals, of the 
present whereabouts of which I should like to 
know, as also of those discovered in the cave 
at Oreston, near Plymouth. Possibly the 
latter found a home in the Athenaeum 
Museum at Plymouth belonging to the local 
scientific institution, If so they must all 
have been lost as the result of enemy 
action in April 1941.- There were a large 
number of skulls and bones of mammals in 
the collection there, but I do not know whether 
they belonged to the Pleistocene Period of 
which I am collecting information. Was any 
catalogue made of them or any records pub- 
lished concerning these exhibits in the Athen- 
If so, where are they to be found ? 


Wiiiram Harcourt-Baru. 





aeum. 
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GIR EDWARD HOBY (1560-1617). 
According to the ‘ D.N.B.’ the diploma. 
tist was but once married, in 1582 to Mary 
or Margaret, daughter of Sir Henry Carey, 
Lord Hunsdon, though he was reputed at the 
time of his death to have had three wiyey 
in all. This seems unlikely, in view of the 
fact that his undoubted spouse survived til] 
1605, but- twelve years before his decease. 
There is, however, record of one later mar. 
riage of Sir Edward at St. Anne’s Black. 
friars, on 21 July 1614, but no name of brids 
is entered, the register being left blank as 
regards this most important particular. 
Can any correspondent possibly supply the 
omission ? 


W. MceM. 


IR GEORGE SANDYS.—An individual 
of this name was charged (in conjunc. 
tion with other persons) with highway rob- 
bery at Knightsbridge in 1616, but was 
acquitted. Who was he? The editor of the 
Middlesex Sessions Records conjectures him 
(at III xviii) to have been a son of Sir 
Edwin ‘(1561-1629) the statesman, who is 
known to have had seven male issue, Of 
these the three eldest, Henry, Edwin, and 
Richard only are named in the ‘D.N.B.’ 
Was this George truly one of their younger 
brothers ? 

The only George (Sandes) who figures in 
Dr. W. A. Shaw’s ‘ Knights of England’ is 
named in the index as receiving hie title 
in 1626 (ten years after the above allusion), 
but there is no corresponding reference in the 
body of the work under that year, and the 
page number quoted does not correspond 
with the work itself. 

W. McM. 


VII-CENTURY ALDERMEN.—I shall 

be glad if any correspondent can supply 

the missing Christian names of the following 

provincial aldermen, who were interred in 

London on the respective dates mentioned, in 
the parishes named : 

St. Mary Aldermary, 26 Apr. 1647.— 
Spicer, Alderman of Exeter. 

St. Mildred, Bread Street, 11 Aug. 1681— 
Lambe, Alderman of Oxon. 

What is likely to have been the cause of 
burial at so great a distance from the home- 
town, which is especially noticeable in regard 
to the first-named, Exeter was a very long 
way from London at the date in question, 








W. MceM. 
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FSSEX AS A CHRISTIAN NAME.—Can 
4 any correspondent throw light on the 
bestowal of Essex as a Christian name upon 
female children in the seventeenth-century ? 
Ihave met with at least three instances of 
such, two of them in relation to knights’ 
children and one to the daughter of a clergy- 
man, there being no obvious connection 
between the three cases. It is difficult to 
see how the county designation could possibly 
have accounted for the name. 
W. McM 


“Dy THE WREKIN!”’.—In ‘The Way 

of the World,’ Act iii, sc. 3, Sir Wil- 
full Witwoud, recognising his brother Tony, 
cries joyfully ‘‘ Yea, but ’tis, by the 
Wrekin!’’ Is there any other instance any- 
where of this form of oath, or was it coined 
by Congreve to air his local patriotism, as 
he was wont to do in his plays? 

W. W. G. 


EEP-SEA SALVAGE.—In 1938 diving 
apparatus was improved so that work 
could be done at 750 ft. Who was the in- 
ventor or improver? Perhaps the Italian 
firm which worked at the “ mata 
. A. 


(From ‘ American N. and Q.’, August 1943.) 


UFUS CHOATE AND THUCYDIDES. 

—It is well known that a lifetime hobby 
of Rufus Choate, the great nineteenth- 
century American advocate and lecturer, was 
the translation of Thucydides’ ‘ History of 
the Peloponnesian War.’ Some brief ex- 
tracts are to be found in Choate’s ‘ Journal.’ 
Have any other parts of his translation been 
published elsewhere, and are his notes and 
manuscripts extant ? 

_ Paut S. CrarKson. 


OHN RANDOLPH ON HENRY CLAY.— 
John Randolph of Roanoke, Virginia, 
made this uncomplimentary allusion to 
Henry Clay, according to Bartlett’s ‘ Fami- 
liar Quotations ’ : 
So brilliant, yet so corrupt, which, like a rotten 
erel by moonlight, shines and stinks. 


When and where and under what circum- 
stances this was said I have been unable to 
discover. In what context did it appear? 


Francis P. Burns. 





Replies. 


“SACRED” FOR “SECRET.” 
(clxxxv. 197.) 





. G. L. ‘asks whether the confusion to which 
he refers is to be found elsewhere. That 
specific question I am not in a position to. 
answer. But religious folk-etymology—if we 
may so call it—provides many a case wherein 
words bearing a sound similar to words of a 
sacred or semi-sacred or religious meaning 
have been found to adopt or partially to 
adopt such sacred or semi-sacred or religious 
form. Here are fourteen, all in the main in 
point. The first seven are taken from A. S. 
Palmer’s ‘ Folk-Etymology,’ 1882, at the 
pages respectively mentioned, and the origin 
of the remainder will be given in passing. 


Saintfoin and St, Foin (Eng.), “ old names 
for the lucerne, are corrupt spellings of the 
word sainfoin, from” (Fr. sainfoin, from) 
“Fr, sain ‘ wholesome” and foin ‘ hay,’ Lat. 
sanum foenum.” (Palmer, p. 337.) 


Saints’ bell (Eng.), ‘‘a corrupt form of 
sanctus-bell, a small bell used in the Roman 
Catholic Church to call attention to the more- 
solemn part of the mass, as at the conclusion 
of the ordinary, when the words Sanctus, 
Sanctus, Sanctus, are pronounced by the 
priest, and on the elevation of the host and 
chalice after consecration.’’ (Palmer, p. 337.) 


Santoreggia (Ital.), the plant savory, “ is 
an assimilation to santo ‘holy’ of satureja, 
Lat. satureia.”’ (Palmer, p. 503.) 


Kill St. Ann and Saint Ann’s Church 
(Eng.), alternative names of a ruin near Tal- 
laght, Co. Dublin, ‘‘ are corruptions of the 
Old Irish Killmosanctan or Killsantan, ‘ the- 
church (cill) of Bishop Sanctan.’ The true 
English form, therefore, would be ‘ Santan’s 
church’.’’ (Palmer, p. 555.) 


San Oracte (Ital.), ‘‘a corruption of the 
ancient name Soracte misunderstood as S. 
Oracte’’ (Palmer, p. 555, s.v. San Oreste.) 


St. Pulchre (Eng.), ‘‘ an old corruption of 
Sepulchre, i.e., St. Sepulchre church in the 
Bailey.’’ (Palmer, p. 559.) And similarly: 

St. Ubes (Eng.), “‘ a sailors’ corruption of 
Setubal.’’ (Palmer, p. 560.) 


In addition to those so cited from Palmer, 
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I will now add the seven following: 
Sarcophagus in Latin (borrowed from Greek 
cvapxopayos) gave rise in vulgar Latin idiom 
to the form sacrophagus through the influence 
of sacer, (See J. H. Kirkwood in the Classi- 
cal Review, vol. vi, 1892, p. 435; and also the 
Classical Review, viii, p. 201; cited in my 
work on ‘The Oscan Word Anasaket’: 
London, D. Nutt, 1897, pp. 15 and 37 sq.) 
This being a Latin illustration, let me say in 
passing that many other instances of ‘ Volks- 
etymologie’ will be found in’ Schuchardt’s 
‘ Vokalismus des Vulgarlateins ’ (1866-1868), 
vol. iii, pp. 347 sqq., and in Keller’s ‘ Lat. 
Volksetymologie und Verwandtes,’ 1891. 


St. Amant, the bookmakers’ name for 
Sandyman, the Derby winner of 1 June 1904. 
I take the following from ‘‘ Some Reflections 
on the Derby ’’ in the St. James’s Gazette of 
the following day (quoting from the Daily 
Chronicle): ‘‘ Scarcely a prophet had fore- 
seen that Sandyman would bear English 
colours to victory in front of the much adver- 
tised Gouvernant. I give the name of the 
winner as it was rendered by those experts, 
the bookmakers, who always have their own 
names for horses. Perhaps St, Amant looks 
better in print.”’ 

Christian Anthems. The following is from 
‘By the Way”’ in The Globe of 25 Nov. 
1902: ‘‘ Dialogue reported from the Essex 
Petty Sessions. Prosecutor: ‘ The defendant 
smashed my greenhouse and pulled up my 
Christian anthems.’ Magistrates’ Clerk: 
‘Chrysanthemums, you mean.’ Prosecutor, 
with emphasis: ‘Christian anthems, I said, 
Sir.’ It is a nice point in law; could the 
magistrate convict if the prosecutor stuck to 
his accusation, always supposing that he 
didn’t plant hymn-books ?”’ 

St. Ubbs. 
‘*‘ By the Way ”’ in The Globe, this time in 
its issue of 20 June 1904: ‘‘ An old acquaint- 
ance went to call on some friends who wished 
to leave behind earlier more bourgeois associa- 
tions. He asked innocently if Mrs. Stubbs 
was at home. Not Mrs. Stubbs, corrected 
the flunkey; Mrs. St, Ubbs. 
family obtain canonisation.”’ 


Anathemation Creed. Another interesting 
example, amongst those which I cited in my 
above-mentioned work on ‘ The Oscan Word 
Anasaket,’ 1897, pp. 37 sqq. was afforded to 
us of Lincoln’s Inn half a century or so ago 


I quote the following also from | 


So easily can a | 











by our then Chapel-clerk. On this venerable 
man’s lips the ‘ Athanasian Creed,’ always 
figured as the ‘ Anathemation Creed.’ ; 


Cherubims. This I take from a Correspon- 
dent of The Times (‘‘ Geo B.’’) who, writing 
in its issue of 23 Oct. 1895 what he termed 
a footnote to its article of a day or two 
earlier on ‘‘ The Evolution of a Show Place,” 
recorded as follows: 

‘“It may interest some of your readers to 
place on record that, in roaming through 
Devonshire and Cornwall this summer, from 
Dartmoor to Bodmin Moor, I found the 
rustics calling the ubiquitous Char-a-bancs 
‘Cherubims,’ a folk corruption which I, at 
least, felt afforded some palliation of the 
noisy and ungainly presence of these cockney 
vehicles, Strongly painted in the gloaming 
against the distant sky-line, they everywhere 
lent a mysterious character to the scene, as 
if they were, indeed, the apparition of cheru- 
bie carriages such as Ezekiel saw.”’ 


The last which I desire to cite is not, per- 
haps, quite so apt to the present purpose, 
but is distinctly amusing and shows with what 
ease folk-etymology will transform some quite 
ordinary word into one denoting something 
sacred. It is the story of the old Scotswoman, 
given by Howe in his ‘ Everybody’s Book of 
Scotch Wit and Humour,’ 25th edition, p. 66, 


running as follows: 


*** Consecrated Ground.’—The Police Com- 
missioners of Broughton Ferry, near Dundee, 
some time since compelléd house proprietors 
to lay down concrete on the footpath in front 
of their properties. An old lady residing in 
a cottage proudly told a friend the other day 
that the front of her house had been conse- 
crated up to the vera doorstep.”’ 

L. G. 

The Athenaeum, S.W.1. 


LAYING CARDS: THE NINE OF DIA- 
MONDS AS ‘‘ THE CURSE OF SCOT- 
LAND” (clxxxv. 199).—E. H. asks why such 
card is so known and what is the earliest 
instance of it being so designated. May I give 
a possible answer from the News Chronicle of 
13 June 1941? In its issue for that day there 
appeared a report on an inquest, headed: 
‘* Dead Man had the Curse of Scotland ”’ ; and 
the report ran as follows; 
‘“4 Nine of Diamonds playing card was 
found in the pockets of an unknown man, 
aged between 40 and 50, who was found 


H. Horton-Smitu. 
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drowned in the Thames at Barnes. At yester- 
day’s inquest at Kingston, Detective Inspec- 
tor Nixon (Thames Police) told the Coroner, 
Dr. Baron, that the Nine of Diamonds was 
usually called ‘The Curse of Scotland’ by 
card players, They considered it unlucky. 

“According to legend, order for [the] 
Glencoe Massacre of MacDonalds in 1692 was 
written on [the] back of ja] Nine of 
Diamonds.”’ 

The legend may well be true; for I see that 
Mr, Tytler in his account of the Massacre 
of Glencoe and of what led up to it—quoted 
in ‘ Black’s Picturesque Tourist of Scotland,’ 
1888, pp. 403 sq.—states that ‘‘ on the very 
night of the massacre Glenlyon,’’ i.e., Cap- 
tain Campbell of Glenlyon, to whom the 
appalling Massacre was entrusted, ‘‘ passed 
the evening at cards in his own quarters with 
Macdonald’s sons.’’ See also, to the like 
effect, James Browne’s ‘ History of the High- 
lands and of The Highland Clans,’ vol. ii, 
1838, pp. 217 and 225. 

L. G. H. Horton-Smirtu. 


Another story is associated with two Earls 
of Stair—the first Earl, who was Secretary 
of State for Scotland, 1690-1, and whose con- 
duct in connection with the Massacre of 
Glencoe made his name odious to his country- 
men; and the second Earl, who was hardly 
less obnoxious to many Scotsmen for the pro- 
minent part which he played in carrying 
through Parliament the Act of Union. The 
connection with the Nine of Diamonds is 
based on the armorial bearings of the Dalrym- 
ple family of which each was in turn the head. 
The feature of the Dalrymple arms is a blue 
diagonal cross of the St. Andrew’s shape, 
studded with nine diamonds in gold. 

A third story is that the Nine of Diamonds 
owed its notoriety to the fact that it was the 
great winning card at ‘‘ Cométe,’’ a game 
supposed to have been introduced into Scot- 
land by the French attendants of Mary of 
Lorraine, and which is said to have caused 
the ruin of many of the Scottish families 
whose members were addicted to playing it. 
I think this is the most likely origin. 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


The arms of Dalrymple, 2nd viscount Stair, 
Lord Justice Clerk, Lord Advocate for Scot- 
land, a Principal Secretary of State, were 
“On saltier az, nine lozenges of the field ”»— 
the Nine of Diamonds. 





Stair was so involved in the massacre of 
Glencoe (1692) that he was forced to resign 
office, being however promoted to an earldom 
in 1703, . 


M’Qurtuin or Dun is. 


A NEW SHAKESPEARE SIGNATURE 

(clxxxv, 196).—At this reference your 
correspondent mentions the annotation on the 
document which runs ‘‘ Mr. Wm. Shakespeare 
lived at Number 1, Little Crown Street, West- 
minster. N.B. near Dorset Steps, St. James’s 
Park.’’ A point which was raised in the 
correspondence recently published in the 
Daily Telegraph had reference to the opinion 
which had been expressed by Dr. Adams that 
‘Little Crown Street seems to have dis- 
appeared in the first half of the eighteenth 
century, for it is not recorded in Rocque’s 
minutely detailed plan of 1761.’’ Rocque, 
however, shows Crown Court, and I suggest 
that this is identical with the Crown Street 
which appears in Horwood’s Survey of 1799, 
and which is called Rose & Crown Court in 
the Plan of the Parish of St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, given in Strype’s edition of 
Stow’s Survey published in 1755. At the west 
end of this passage, where it leads up to 
St. James’s Park, there appears, in Strype’s 
plan, to be an indication of a few steps which 
may well be the Dorset Steps mentioned on 
the document. 

If this reading of the plan is correct, it 
would go to show that Dorset Steps were in 
existence in the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury and that ‘‘ Little Crown Street ’’ was 
identical with the narrow end of Crown Court 
where it ran into Duke Street. It seems prob- 
able that this thoroughfare was not done away 
with until clearance was made for the erec- 
tion of Sir Gilbert Scott’s India Office and 
Foreign Office buildings in 1860. 


AMBROSE HEAL. 
Beaconsfield. 


I am informed by an expert in old manu- 
scripts that the ink of Shakespeare’s period 
contained size and would not, therefore, sink 
into the paper to the extent of necessitating 
the signature being photographed from the 
reverse side of the paper. This had to be 


done in the case of the alleged Shakespeare 
signature on the Folger copy of Lambarde’s 
‘ Archaionomia.’ 


This being so, the in- 
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ference is that the signature is a forgery in 
ink made to resemble that of the period, 
but not containing the ingredients formerly 
‘used, For this reason, and because of certain 
similarities with the ‘‘ Shakspere’”’ signa- 
ture on the Blackfriars mortgage-deed, and 
the ‘‘ Shakspere’’ on the British Museum 
copy of Florio’s Montaigne, I ruled out any 
suggestion of there having been another 
William Shakespere who had lived on the 


site of No, 1 Little Crown Street, West- 
minster, 
R. L. Eacte. 
Cheam. 


Unluckily the imaginary autograph of our 
poet, found at Washington, is obviously an 
eighteenth century fraud. I have only an 
indistinct photograph to judge by. In this, 
the final syllable is seemingly spelt ‘‘ -peer,”’ 
a variant our poet did not use. The signa- 
ture is not even a passable counterfeit. In 
general it coincides with the numerous for- 
geries manufactured by Ireland, Jordan, and 
Zincke, about the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, of which I have about a dozen, while 
others are shown in facsimile in Dr. Tannen- 
baum’s ‘Problems of Shakespeare’s Pen- 
manship, 1927.’ 

One of Ireland’s foibles, leading to his un- 
doing, was an excess of “ atmosphere ’’ or 
‘“‘colour.’’ Instead of leaving the artificial 
autograph to speak for itself, he must needs 
add the ‘‘ Little Crown Street ’’ address, In 
the same way, when forging the supposed 
original manuscripts of ‘Hamlet’ and 
‘Lear’ he adopted absurd archaic spelling, 
in use a centufy or two before Shakespeare’s 
birth, 


While on this subject, it may be stated that 
genuine script annotations, in our poet’s 
hand have been found recently on the mar- 
gins of old books from his library. These will 
form the substance of a monograph now pre- 
paring, with ample illustrations, 


Wma. Jaccarp. 


}NGLISH VILLAGES IN VERSE 
(clxxxv. 139, 204).—Here are two 
rhymes of a not very complimentary nature: 
Bucks 
Brill on the hill, 
Oakley in the hole, 
Dirty little Ickford, 
Shabby Worminghall. 





Grendon Underwode 
The dirtiest town that ever strode, 


L. M. W. 


I came across the following in Rye’s ‘ His. 
tory of Norfolk’ the other day: 
Halvergate hares, Reedham rats, 
Southwood swine, and Cantley cats, 
Acle asses, Moulton mules ; 
Beighton bears, and Freethorpe fools. 


Blickling flats, Aylsham fliers, 
Marsham peewits, and Hevingham liars. 


Gimmingham, Trimmingham, Knapton and 


runch, 
Northrepps and Southrepps, all in a bunch. 


Rising was, Lynn is, and Downham shall be, 
The greatest seaport of the three. 


That nasty, stinking sink-hole of sin, 
Which the map of the county denominates Lynn. 


Denton in the Dale, 

And Arborough in the Dirt, 
If you go to Homersfield 
Your purse will get the squirt. 


*Twixt Lopham Ford and Shimpling thorn 
England shall be won and lorn. 


With reference to the rhyme given by Mr. 
A. L. Humpureys at the last reference, and 
which commences ‘‘ Cromer Crabs, Runton 
Dabs,’’ Rye gives the following additional 
lines after ‘‘ Salthouse Ditches ’’ and before 
‘‘ Blakeney people ”’ : 

Langham Fairmaids, 

Blakeney bulldogs, (var. bowheads) 

Morsta dodmen (i.e., snails) 

Stiffkey trolls (var. blues, meaning mussels) 

Binham bulls, 

Wells bitefingers, 

And the Blakeney people, etc. . . 

Wells “‘ bitefingers’’ is said to have its 
origin in a sailor of that town having bitten 
off a drowned man’s finger to get his ring. 


Francis W. Steer. 


Oxfordshire 


Bloxham for length, 
Adderbury for strength, 
And King’s Sutton for beauty. 


(Methuen’s ‘ Little Guides,’ Oxfordshire, 49.) 
J. B. Wurrmore. 


If querists would say what sources, if any, 
they have already consulted, they would, I 
feel sure, get more and better answers. «There 
are enough of these place-rhymes to fill a 
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small volume—rhymes already in print, I 
mean; in Northall’s ‘ Folk-Rhymes,’ Vincent 
lean’s ‘ Collectanea of Proverbs,’ etc., the 
Denham Tracts and volumes of County Folk- 
lore published by the Folk-lore Society and 
county folk-lores published independently in 
many other places. But the correspondent 
may not want to be told about these. 


W. W. G. 
UDAS ISCARIOT (clxxxv. 197).—Com- 


mentators are practically unanimous in 
stating that Iscariot means ‘‘a man of 
Kerioth.”” Hastings’ ‘ Dictionary of the 
Bible’ is emphatic in stating that no other 
derivation is worth consideration. The 
‘Jewish Encyclopaedia’ gives the meaning 
of Iscariot as ‘‘ the man of Keriot, a town 
in Judah, Joshua xv. 25,’ and bases an 
argument on it that “‘ in all likelihood Judas 
being of the district of Judah while the rest 
{of the Apostles] were all Galileans was not 
impressed with the Messianic character 
claimed by Jesus.’’ The ‘ Catholic Encyclo- 
paedia’ states that the surname Iscariot 
means ‘‘a man of Kerioth or Carioth which 
isa city of Judah,”’ and adds ‘‘ there can be 
no doubt that this is the right interpretation 
of the name though the true origin is 
obscured in the Greek spelling, and as might 
be expected, other derivations have been sug- 
gested (e.g. from Issachar).”’ 

Farrar’s ‘ Life of Christ,’ and Edersheim’s 
‘Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah,’ both 
standard works, explain this name as “‘ the 
man of Kerioth.’’ I have seen no suggestion 
of any etymological difficulty, the only diffi- 
culty being to locate the town. 


Recinatp B. Fettows. 


NSCRIPTIONS ROUND CLOCKS 

(clxxxv. 110, 208).—An uncle of my 
father, a London solicitor, named Thomas 
Hughes, possessed a large watch on which the 
hours were indicated by the twelve letters of 
his name. I well remember this watch and 
wish I knew where it is now. The owner was, 
I believe, buried in the vaults of St. Clement 
Danes Church, 

T. Cann HvuGHEs, F.s.A. 

“ Oakrigg,” Lancaster. 


UNTY NICKNAMES (clxxxv. 142, 
3 209).—No contributor has referred yet to 
Silly Sussex for Everlasting.”” The origin 
of the phrase seems obscure but its use is 





associated with incidents proving that Sussex 
natives are not so silly as they seem, or that 
they simulate stupidity to.derive some advan- 
tage. Kipling knew the saying and the 
allusion, (See ‘“‘Hal o’ the Draft” in 
‘ Puck of Pook’s Hill’). 

‘‘ Wiltshire Moonrakers’’ is a term of 
scorn (sometimes), relating to the attempts 
of some inhabitants of that county to rake 
the full moon out of a pond in which it was 
reflected, after the fashion of the story of 
the Men of Gotham, However, there are those 
who hold that the matter occurred in the 
hey-days of smuggling. When the Preven- 
tive Officers came by, the pond contained 
many kegs of brandy, and as they rode on, 
marvelling at the foolishness of the natives 
who said that they were trying to rake the 
moon out of the water, they were followed by 
the sly grins of the ‘‘ Moonrakers,”’ who, 
“not half so daft as they looked,’’ were like- 
wise filled with wonderment at the credulous 
nature of their enemies. 

The balloonists’ story is also told of Tadley, 
on the Berks-Hampshire border, with a slight 
variation—the countryman being so filled 
with horror at the sight that, on being asked 
the name of the place, he fell on his knees 
and exclaimed “‘ Tadley, God ’elp us.’’ It is 
claimed that this is why the village is quite 
commonly known as ‘Tadley Godelpus,”’ 
being so mentioned as far away as Reading, 
but the story is not used in the district to 
demonstrate the silliness of Berkshire or 
Hampshire folk, Indeed, it is suggested that 
the name was in common use long before 
the age of balloons, and only took its rise 
from the fact that simple villagers, asked at 
market from whence they came, answered 
‘“Tadley,’’? adding the pious ejaculation as 
they thought of its lonely and cut-off situa- 
tion. 


J. L. H. 


Barrow-in-Furness, 

AN ARMLESS PAINTER (clxxxv. 198). 

—John Carter may be the artist whom 
Mr. Brockwett has in mind. Carter was 
born at Coggeshall in Essex on 31 July 1815 
and showed a talent for art at an early age. 
In 1836 he fell from a tree which he had 
climbed in search of rooks’ eggs; this fall 
paralysed him from the base of the neck down- 


wards, but did not impair his mental 
powers. He had read how Elizabeth Kinning, 


an inmate of an asylum in Liverpool, who, 
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having lost the use of her hands, had learnt 
to draw with her mouth, so he decided to 
learn to do the same. 

An illustrated catalogue of Carter’s works 
done during the period he was an invalid is 
contained in Dampier’s ‘Memoir of John 
Carter.’ This gifted artist died on 2 June 
1850, as a result of his invalid carriage over- 
turning. 

Francis W. STEER. 


A short biography of Sarah. Biffen (1784- 
1850), an armless painter, is to be found in 
Clayton’s ‘English Female Artists’ 1876, 
vol, i, p. 395. Further information on the 
work of this artist as a miniaturist is given 
in Basil Long’s ‘ British Miniaturists.’ 

Recrnatp W. M. Wricurt, 


Director. 
Victoria Art Gallery, Bath. 


Mr. BrockweE.Lt may care to be reminded 
of John Vine, of Colchester, who, although 
born without arms, mastered the use of brush 
and pencil. His pictures, mainly of farm 
animals, with a few portraits, are to be 
found in Essex farmhouses, and a selection 
was exhibited at the Albert Hall Art Gallery 
in Colchester in the winter of 1931-32, It in- 
cluded watercolours and oil paintings. A 
brochure was published at the time under the 
title ‘ John Vine of Colchester (1808-1867), A 
Remarkable Armless Artist, Short Account 
of his Life and Pictures,’ by (Sir) W. Gur- 
ney Benham, F.S.A., F.R.Hist.S. Its 
frontispiece is a reproduction of a stipple 
engraving of ‘‘ Master Vine’’ preserved in 
the British Museum, It will be recalled that 
the Norfolk poetaster, the Rev. Cornelius 
Whur of Pulham, wrote a set of verses on 
““The Armless Boy.”’ 

Harotp R. Linewoop. 

Martlesham, Suffolk. 


“7T)IAL” IN MINOR PLACE-NAMES 

(clxxxv, 117, and references there given). 
—This inquiry originated in a request for 
the meaning of the place-name ‘‘ Dial Post ”’ 
in the south of England. It elicited many 
other combinations of the word “dial’’ in 
England and the Isle of Man (probably they 
occur in the south of Scotland also): Dial- 
field, -hill (the two commonest), -stone, -close, 
-bank, -plot, -mead, -pasture, -walk, and 
-road, Some of these names must have related 
to sundials cut in stone on walls and pillars, 
others (by hypothesis) to those cut in turf. 





Many of the former kind would suffer des. 
truction in the course of time, and all traces 
of the latter would easily become obliterated, 
the name alone surviving. Doubts have arisen, 
indeed, whether turf-dials were ever made, 
At clxviii. 442 (22 June, 1935) Sir Atiey 
Mawenr, on behalf of the English Place-name 
Society, asked for an explanation of the 
‘very large number of examples of the term 
‘ Dial’ in field-names, generally in the simple 
form ‘ Dial Field.’ So far as we are aware, 
there is no variation from this form, and we 
are very anxious to find what explanation of 
this term can be offered. The only sugggestion 
so far made is that it may be reminiscent 
of the shepherds’ custom suggested in: 

O God ! methinks it were a happy life 

To be no better than a homely swain; 

To sit upon a hill, as I do now, 

To carve out dials quaintly, point by point, 

Thereby to see the minutes how they run. 

3 ‘Henry VI,’ 2, 5, 21. 
Is there any evidence apart from this passage, 
which may be an idealised version of pastoral 
life, that such a custom of making dials was 
common in England?’’ There was no answer 
to Str ALLEN’s query. 

Again, in the E.P.-N.Soc. volumes ‘ Sur- 
rey’ (1934), p. 568, and ‘ Essex ’ (1935), p. 
601, it is remarked that field and other names 
containing ‘‘Dial’’ are numerous but 
mysterious, 

However that may be, three or four vari- 
eties of turf-dial are attested in A. J, L. 
Gossett’s ‘Shepherds of Britain,’ (1911). 
On pp. 272-274 is a communication from 
Edward Lovett dated 1909 and headed ‘ The 
Simple Sundial of the Southdown Shepherds.’ 
He says that ‘“‘ a turf sundial is still to be 
found in use in a few places from which the 
cheap watch has not yet driven it.” One 
form of these dials is described thus: 
‘‘ Having selected a fairly smooth bit of turf, 
the shepherd marks a rough circle about 18 
inches in diameter with a pointed stick, 
leaving the stick perpendicularly in the 
ground in the centre. Due south of this he 
fixes another stick about 12 inches long on 
the periphery of the circle. The south direc- 
tion is either ascertained at mid-day by means 
of another man’s watch, or, more frequently, 
by landmark bearings known to the shepherd. 
Having done this, he fixes another stick due 
west, which is of course, merely a matter of 
measurement. He then fixes in the inter- 
vening quadrant of the circle five sticks for 
the hours one to five inclusive, so completing 
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a sundial with seven gnomons on its circum- 
ference. . . Another form is. . . much more 
similar to the ordinary garden sundial. The 
central stick is the gnomon, and a. stick 
notched for the hours is laid across the ends 
of the two other sticks pointing due north 
and due east, I have also seen hour-sticks 
placed at regular intervals from north to 
east for the shadow of the central gnomon to 
fall upon them.’’ Two photographs make 
these descriptions perfectly clear. In a foot- 
note Miss Gossett herself describes a_ still 
simpler dial said to have been the invention 
of a downland shepherd, the son of a shep- 
herd, living near Chichester. This man told 
her that ‘‘ we used to fix a short stick upright 
in the ground and cut a ridge in the turf 
where the shadow fell, and so at each hour 

. and the dial was ready for use.’’ These 
ridges would apparently meet in the centre. 
Would that explain King Henry’s expression 
“point by point ’’ ? 

Although Srr ALLEN Mawer did not men- 
tion these passages in his query, it is un- 
likely that they could have escaped his or 
his associates’ notice. One can only suppose 
that he rejected the evidence as not proving 
an early use of turf-dials, or at any rate their 
commonness at a sufficiently early period, 

The ‘O.E.D.’s’ first date for ‘‘ Dial”’ is 
1430, but the previous existence of the word 
may safely be conjectured from the extant 
surname ‘‘ Dyall,’? which in all probability 
represents an ‘‘ atte Dyal’’ of the twelfth, 
thirteenth or at the latest the fourteenth cen- 
tury, during which period hereditary sur- 
names arose, This one, originating probably 
at a number of places, would be derived from 
the more lasting dials, those cut in stone. 
These, if the first of their kind, would natur- 
ally be copied by shepherds and other country 
workers, in less lasting material, at con- 
venient spots on the Downs and in fields and 
meadows. Or could turf-dials have been the 
first to become common ? 

W. W. Gritz. 


E BIBLICAL OAK (clxxxv. 140, 207). 

—Tristram, who wrote in the ’sixties, 
Temains the chief authority on Biblical 
plants, although somewhat out-of-date; he 
said that half of these plants could not be 
identified. Without Linnaeus’ system of 
nomenclature, identification can only be cir- 
cumstantial. The confusion due to vernac- 
war names is shown by the list in the ‘ Ency- 


clopaedia Britannica’ of fifteen entirely 
different trees, each of which, because its 
wood is hard, is known in its own country 
as ‘‘ the ironwood tree.’’ Our botanical books, 
even in the ’eighties, sometimes wrote of the 
Scots pine as a “‘ fir.”’ : 

Sayar. 


OHNSON AND HUME (clxxxyv, 77, 147). 

—The Rev. Harry Belshaw puts forward an 
interesting view in an article entitled ‘‘ The 
Influence of John Wesley on Dr. Johnson’s 
Religion,’’ in the London Quarterly and 
Holborn Review for July 1943. From the 
records of meetings between the two men (all 
during Johnson’s later years), and from the 
evidence of the ‘Prayers and Meditations ’ 
themselves, Mr. Belshaw finds good reason to 
believe that Wesley’s influence helped John- 
son towards the end of his life to make the 
transition from a religion of fear and legal 
obligation to one of love and redeeming grace. 

Readers of Boswell will recall Dr. 
Brocklesby’s statement about Johnson: ‘‘For 
some time before his death, all his fear were 
calmed and absorbed by the prevalence of 
his faith, and his trust in the merits and 
propritiation of Jesus Christ.” 

C. B. Freeman. 

DENTIFICATION OF ARMS ON BOOK- 

PLATE (clxxxv. 138).—4Mr. WI LtL1am 
Wabe Porteous may mean “ Quarterly gules 
and or in the first quarter a lion passant 
Argent.’’ These are the arms of Daniell, but 
apparently there is no lion in the fourth 
quarter. The motto of Daniell is that men- 
tioned ‘‘ Nec timeo nec sperno.’’ 

The arms are quartered in the pedigree of 
Poultney recorded in the Visitation of 
Leicestershire (see Harleian Society, vol ii, 
p- 70). 

Bryan I’ Anson. 


OOKS ON SMOKING (clxxxv. 19, 84, 
179).—Further search reveals two other 
early books on the subject, both so rare as 
to escape the attention of Wm. Bragge, 
tobacco historian: ‘Monardus (Dr. Nicholas) 
Historia medicinal [del tabaco] . . .’ 1574. 
‘Reprinted 1580]. ‘Wittich (Dr. John) 
Bericht don den Bezoardischen Steinen . . .’ 
Leipzig 1589: Fep. 4to, with author’s por- 
trait in the pictorial colophon [pp. 93-116 





deal with tobacco]. On p. 24 he also refers 
to Monardus and his researches. 
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From this work it appears we gain the 
information that nicotine is named after 
Jean Nicot (1530-1600) French Ambassador 
at Lisbon, who introduced tobacco into 
France, in 1560, by way of seeds brought 
from Florida. From thence the smoking habit 
soon spread all over Europe. 

Sir John Hawkins is reputed the first man 
to bring tobacco to England (in 1565) though 
Drake and Raleigh popularised the habit ; the 
latter having planted tobacco in Ireland, as 
a crop, from 1585 onwards. 

The remarkable stone described by Whit- 
tich was claimed at the time to cure disease 
and death. He also dealt at length with Sar- 
saparilla and its medical virtues—a medicine 
derived from dried roots of several species 
of Smilax found in tropical parts of America. 


Wma. JAGGARD. 


ce \ Y HAT!” (clxxxv. 199).—This expres- 

sion of surprise was in daily use in 
the 1914-1918 conflict among Army officers. 
So too, was the similar empty remark ‘‘ my 
sacred aunt.’’ Such exclamations usually 
proceeded from men rarely known to indulge 
in any stronger language, when upset, I do 
not recall hearing these expressions before 


1914. They have no more history or meaning 
than ‘“‘my goodness’’ and scores of similar 
ejaculations, 

Wm. JaGGaRp. 


MARTHA WINGFIELD (clxxxv. 198).— 
The Gentleman’s Magazine for November 
1844 records the death on 13 September at 
Abbeyleix rectory at a very advanced age, of 
the Hon. Martha Wingfield, great-aunt to the 
late Viscount Powerscourt, and sister to the 
Hon. Colonel Edward Wingfield. 
It would appear therefore that she was not 
married. 


F. 


N EMBLEM (clxxxv. 199).—The miseri- 
cords in Exeter Cathedral are believed to 
date from the early part of the thirteenth 
century and to be the oldest complete set in 
England. The tradition is that they were 
executed under the direction of William 
Bruere, who was Bishop of Exeter from 1224- 


ALGAR. 


1244. He had travelled far into Eastern 
lands. (‘ The Building of Exeter Cathedral ’ 
by Herbert E.- Bishop and Edith K. 


Prideaux, Exeter, Commin, 1922, 144). 
These misericords were described by Miss 








Kate Marie Clarke (1835-1925) in two papers, 
printed in the Transactions of the Devonshirg 
Association (vol. xxxix. pp. 231-241: vol, xl, 
pp. 193-200), and in a book published in 1929 
by Commin, Exeter, In the opinion of Miss 
Clarke the birds were doves, symbolizing con- 
jugal love. 
M. 


EV. EDWIN NOYES (clxxxv. 82, 173).— 
I have to thank Mr. Lorton Witson for 
his reply at the second reference, in which 
he draws my attention to a slip in referring 
to the death of Mr. Noyes as having taken 
place in 1920 instead of 1919. It so happens 
that this is not the first occasion on which 
an error of the nature has found its way 
into print. While I was a year late in my 
date the editor of the printed ‘ Register of 
Wolverhampton Grammar School’ was four 
years too early in quoting it as 1915! 


W. McM. 


ORD MAYORS OF LONDON (clxxxv. 20, 
85, 109, 118, 178).—Mr. Jaccarp appears 

to have overlooked a circumstance in connec- 
tion with the seventeenth-century publication 
to which he alludes which will probably be 
of importance to the enquirer. That js, that 
the work in question was reproduced in fac- 
simile by Mr, Donald Mackenzie in his large 
quarto volume on ‘ The Mayors and Alder- 
men of Great Britain,’ which he compiled 


and edited in 1935. 
\' RS. LYNN LINTON -AND THORNTON 
HUNT (clxxxv. 225).—As the writer of 
the short memoir of Thornton Hunt which 
occasioned E. G.’s communication, I hope you 
will allow me a word of thanks to him for 
bringing forward a passage so honourable to 
that Victorian. I ‘wonder if it completes 
what Mrs, Lynn Linton wrote on the subject. 
In ‘My Literary Life,’ she says “I have 
already spoken out and done my best to 
rescue from obloquy the name of the one 
who was made the scapegoat.’’ Her reference 
may of course be to “ The Autobiography of 
Christopher Kirkland,”’ but to judge from the 
passage quoted by E, G. it seems likely to 
have been something more explicit than that - 
‘* quasi-novel.”’ 

We do not know enough about the personal 
history which involved G. H. Lewes and 
Thornton Hunt so deeply to make a safe 
judgment on it; but from such papers of 


W. MeM. 
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in his unpublished examination of truth and 
its enemies, entitled ‘ Prosorpina,’ he has 
some remarkable pages on unhappy marriages 
and hopeless unions which I think would not 
now be regarded as out of order. But, that 
apart, he was for many years a political jour- 
nalist of great integrity, and the utmost care 
and diligence. ‘‘ All men’? did not “ revile ” 
him; his correspondence shows him as held in 
high respect by many here and abroad. I 
believe that no full history of the Daily Tele- 
graph has been published ; but when it is (and 
it would be welcome) I am confident that from 
any archives that still survive the part of 
Thornton Hunt in the rise and perfection of 
that newspaper between 1855 and 1872 would 
be shown as a most important one, and a 
sufficient testimony to his character as well as 
his ability. 

E. B. 


UCKS PARISH MEMORIALS (clxxxv. 
76, 148).—I have copied the following: 
Buckland, Buckland Common Baptist Chapel, 
Drayton Beauchamp, St, Leonards, and com- 
menced The Lee. 
A. H. W. Fynmoke. 


INNER CUSTOMS (clxxxiv. 289).—I sug- 

gest that the difference from modern 
customs here is simply that Anthony Trollope 
uses the phrase ‘‘ take out ’’ where the more 
modern usage is ‘‘ take down ”’ or “ take in.” 
lord Popplecourt is to take Lady Mary out 
of the drawing-room into the dining-room to 
dinner, 


M. H. Donpps. 


UTHOR AND SOURCE WANTED (clxxxv. 

199)—‘* The lucky have whole days.” etc. 
- was dealt with at 1 S. 1, 231-351, and 1 S. 
» 6 


The lines in question were there said to be from 
Dryden’s ‘ Tyrannic Love.’ 


“Fates dark recesses we can never find, — 

But Fortune, at some hours, to all is kind: 

The lucky have whole days, which still they 
choose, 

The unlucky have but hours, and those they lose.” 

Ads W 

“And Zion in her anguish With Babylon must 

. , cope,” 

8 from a hymn by Dr. Neale, the first line of 


Which is: ‘Brief life is here our portion.” 
(Hymns A. and M., 225.) 


LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 
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hornton’s as I have ssen it is highly improb- ° 
he that he ever acted without conscience, The Library. 
‘nciple or devotion. His whole life was one —- 
el and self-denying endeavours, and | 4 Poet’s Notebook. By Edith Sitwell. Mac- 


millan. 10s. 6d. net. 
Ferns in the Waste. By R. C. Ormerod. 
Macmillan. 4s. 6d. net. 


ISS Sitwell’s is a genuine notebook. It 
begins with aphorisms or longer passages, 
mostly from other writers, often with brief 
comments by Miss Sitwell, and these are fol- 
lowed by longer notes on some of our poets, 
again not always by Miss Sitwell herself. 
The aphorisms are on the poet’s nature, on the 
nature of poetry, and on technical matters. 
They are, she says, the truths that have 
satisfied her soul. They were noted down by 
her, originally, for her private use. 

All—or nearly all—poets have made examinations 

into the necessities of Poetry, and I, for one, 
would rather read by the light of the sun than by 
lamplight. 
Sunlight? or rather smoky lamps ?—Cocteau, 
Baudelaire, Rimbaud, Richard Wagner, Swe- 
denborg, Emerson. But no! they burn 
brightly.. Of course, there is flame in Miss 
Sitwell—challenging assertions, a challenging 
condemnation : 


Whitman, one of the greatest of all poets, 


that inspired and great soul... the transcen-~ 
dentally great poet.” 
The verses of Austin Dobson, and kindred 


horrors, are not perfect. They are merely slippery. 
‘* Slippery,’’ perhaps, because she is going to 
quote, from Cocteau : 
Charm needs a profound tact. One must cling 
_ the edge of vacancy. Nearly all graceful 
artists fall over the edge. Rossini, Tchaikowsky 


. . . lean over but do not fall. They have a deep 
root, and this allows them to lean very far; 


and from Whitman and Cocteau: 
The greatest poet hardly knows pettiness or 
triviality. If he breathes into anything that was 


before thought small, it dilates with the grandeur 
and life of the universe. 


Snow quickly becomes marble in the predestinate 
hands. 
There is one passage that Miss Sitwell does 
not quote from Emerson which yet might be 
the text of all that she has written on the 
technique of verse: “‘ the poem [any poem] is 
made up of lines each of which filled the ear of 
the poet in its turn.’’ Each line in its turn, 
in every passage she discusses, has so filled 
Miss Sitwell’s ear, that she can, and does, 
analyse its assonances, alliterations, disson- 
ances, modification of vowels by their enclos- 
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ing consonants, the varying lengths of 
syllables, and pauses. A line satisfies us; 
Miss Sitwell demonstrates why it satisfies us; 
and that is why it filled the ear of the poet. 

Miss Sitwell so delights in the great minor 
poets, and the smaller finer poets, that we 
had suspected her of avoiding ‘‘ the great 
poems from the depths,’’ but no, almost the 
last fifty pages of her book are notes on Shake- 
speare, and her method does full justice to the 
tremendousness of ‘ Lear’ and ‘ Macbeth.’ 

But we are quite as grateful to her that 
she should remind us of ‘‘ some of the lovely 
folk-songs that are the natural growth of our 
soil,’’ among them ‘Oh dear, what can the 
matter be?’ which we had been so dull as not 
to recognise for lovely ;—that she should send 
us back to Hopkins’s ‘May Magnificat,’ 
which, in twenty lines she quotes, is neither 
priestly nor pagan. For Miss Sitwell the 
poets are a hierarchy, poet from poet differ- 
ing in glory, Hopkins is perhaps a less 
great poet than Smart ‘‘ because he was not 
visited directly by angels of the heavenly 
fire and light’’ and although Herrick’s 
small but perfect poems ‘‘ have not the child- 
like humble ecstasy of the short Blake poems 

. yet the flower certainly told its secret 
name to Herrick.’’ And 6o Miss Sitwell 
discriminates, illuminatingly, throughout. 

And now, how does Miss Sitwell’s book bear 
upon Mr, Ormerod’s? She quotes from 
Whitman: 

The direct trial of him who would be_ the 
greatest poet is to-day. If he does not flood 
himself with the immediate age as with vast 
oceanic tides—and if he does not attract his own 
land body and soul to himself ... and if he bé 
not himself the age transfigured ...—let him 
merge in the general run and wait his develop- 
ment. 

All that is more than Mr. Ormerod can quite 
bring off, yet; and Miss Sitwell seems to 
come to his rescue, only in the end to tell 
him that he should not have attempted it. 

Van Gogh said we must avoid squandering our 

modest powers in metaphysical brooding which 
cannot press chaos into a tumbler; for that is 
precisely why it is chaos, because it cannot enter 
into a tumbler of our calibre. 
If we could have been content to be lazy, 
clever, and dishonest, we should have quoted 
a sonnet for the sake of its self-description, 
its self-criticism, and its plea in mitigation 
(which we should then have disallowed) : 





A chaotic mind viewing a chaotic world. 
With hope, despair and laughter all in a jumble. 
Love and lust and anger and apathy... ° 
Yet = muddle somehow has character of jts 
The muddle has a character of its own, and 
a progress from the poems in the middle of 
the book, to the first and the last, ‘which 
were written last. It is in these two poems 
that Mr. Ormerod attempts to press chaos 
into a tumbler. It is in the other poems that 
he has his successes—successes in cynicism, 
satire, intellect, never in prettiness, never in 
charm, never in loveliness. His latest. 
written poem shows him as finding the solu 
tion of his intellectual and moral difficul- 
ties in the Tank Corps. One hopes that he 
will come through, for, with Whitman, one 
would willingly ‘‘ wait his development.” 


We have on our table four yuarterly 
numbers of New York History, October 1942 
to July 1943, published by the New York State 
Historical Society (see clxxxiii. 1). To men- 
tion a few of the articles only: in the October 
number are the Story of Crown Point Iron, 
and Elkanah Watson and New York’s First 
County Fair; (January) The Farmers’ 
Museum (in this article Elkanah Watson 
recurs), and Lincoln’s Italian Volunteers 
from New York; (April) Early Town Plan- 
ning in New York State, and Pioneer Catho- 
lic Seminaries in New York; (July) the 
Restoration of Philipse Castle, and Myrtilla 
Miner (a pioneer in negro education). These 
four numbers are at the service of any of our 
regular contributors who care to ask for any 
one of them. At ante p. 257 we print an 
extract from one of the articles mentioned, 
from our sympathy with its enthusiasm. 


CORRIGENDA. 


At ante p. 114, col. 1, 1. 22, for “ Lime” read 
Lune; p. 146, col. 1, 1. 15 from foot, for “ Daryl- 
merne ” read Davyland. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

APPROVED ‘ Queries ’ are inserted free of charge. 
Contributors are requested always to give 
names and addresses, for the information of the 
Editor, and not. necessarily for publication. 

WHEN answering a query, or reterring to af 
article which has already appeared, correspondents 
are requested to give within parentheses — imme- 
diately after the exact heading—the numbers of the 
series volume and page at which the contribution 
in question is to be found. 
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